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NEW ENGLAND GLASS WORKS. 


how to produce 
effect in a picture, 
and is exercised 
by sound judg- 
ment in the selec- 
tion of his subject. 
Our artist has giv- 
en us here a fine 
and accurate pic- 
ture of this large 
and thrifty manu- 
facturing estab- 
lishment situated 
in East Cambridge, Mass. The subject of the 


* engraving is one that cannot fail to interest our 


readers, as there is hardly a family from Maine 
to Louisiana, who have not more or less of its 


excellent ware in domestic use. Every descrip- | 


tion of glass ware, from a simple pressed wine- 
glass to the most elaborately cut and rich- 
plated, gilded, silvered and engraved glass-ware, 
is produced here in a style of beauty and ex- 
cellence unrivalled in the world, and far sur- 
passing in beauty the finest manufactures of Bo- 
hemia. It would be a fruitless task for us to at- 
tempt a description of the various processes by 
which articles are finally turned out in 
their perfect form, and must leave the reader 
sufficiently interested by the scene we present 
and this brief mention of the subject, to induce 
& personal inspection of the works themselves. 
The New England Glass Company was incor- 
porated in 1818, by an act of the State legisla- 
ture, and is the oldest establishment of the kind 
but one in the country, and the largest in\the 
world. The average number of workmen con- 
nected with the company’s works is about four 
hundred and fifty. The number of furnaces now 
in use is five; and theso ate in use night and 
day, without the least interim. The capital 


stock of the company is $400,000, on which a semi-annual divi- 
dend is paid, the earnings of the company affording a large per 
cent.,of profits, and its shares are never to be found in the mar- 
ket. The height of the immense chimney which forms so promi- 
nent a part of the picture, and which looms up so loftily to the 
eye that regards this part of Cambridge from a distance, is two 
hundred and thirty feet ; actually ten feet higher than Bunker Hill 
Monument. Into this lofty flue all others connected with the main 
works centre, even the blacksmith’s shop; and, indeed every flue, 
either of the large furnaces or the smallest shop is connected with 
the chimney by tubes running under ground. Thus all the smoke 
and’ gases. from the main works are let off at so great a height as 
to prevent all unpleasant effects to the surrounding atmosphere. 
Glass ware must soon cease to be an object of import—and, indeed, 
it has long been so except in fancy articles—now that this exten- 
sive establishment can turn out even the fancy descriptions of the 
article superior to the manufactures of Europe. The company’s 
ware-room in Boston is in the old Sun Tavern Building, Battery- 
march Street, between 149 and 151 Milk Street. The officers of 
the New England Glass Company are as follows:—Charles W. 
Cartwright, President; Joseph N. Howe, Clerk; Andrew T. Hall, 
Treasurer; Edmund Munroe, Daniel Safford, Calvin W. Clark, 
James Longley, Directors ; Joseph N. Howe, Agent. The directors 
have full power to direct all the operations of the company, 
in the manner they shall deem most expedient, in relation to the 
management of their estates and property, the extension or limita- 
tion of their works, the manufacture and sale of articles, the pur- 
chase of materials, and in all things have and exercise the whole 
power which the company have, excepting where it is otherwise 
provided by the by-laws, or where it may be otherwise ordered by 
the company, who reserve to themselves full power at pleasure to 
control tbe doings of the directors. 
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Persons visiting this section of the country from a distance rare- 
ly fail to make this establishment a subject of careful study and 
visitation ; but singularly enough, persons residing within musket- 
shot of its. walls have comparatively little or no interest in the 
modus operandi by which the beautiful ware produced here is 
brought to the state of perfection it evinces when ready for use. 
The process of plating, gilding, silvering and engraving are of very 
modern discovery, and are most curious in detail and general ope- 
ration. Apropos of this part of the manufacturing process, we may 
add that the company has some of the most skillful artists in its 
employ to be found in the world. This fact is attested by the ele- 
gance of the articles produced here, many of which were exhibited 
at the last Mechanics’ Fair in this city. 
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CONRADO DE BELTRAN: 


THE BUCCANEER OF THE GULF. 
A Romantic Story of the Sea and Shore, 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


[concLuDED.] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PURSUIT. OLD FRIENDS. 


« LEAR and bright 


was the day, and 
the water sparkled 
in the sun-beams, 
as the boat cleft 
its way down the 
canal between low 
green banks, and 
through a flat and 
diked region. Now 
they passed be- 
tween almost im- 
penetrable forest- 
shores, now across 
meadows,and now 
traversed a section of salt m: rsh. At length, the 
spires and towers of the cit y receded and sunk 
below the horizon, and the | oad expanse of the 
lake opened upon their viev7. They at length 
reached the embouchere of the canal, and were 
fairly upon the briny wate:s of ihe lake, on the 
bosom of which, half a mi',e from the beach, was 
visible the schooner belor sging to the American 
captain. It was a beau',iful spectacle, reposing 
wlone upon the wide bosom of the water, 
the only object visible. Her shape, the graceful 
height of the spars, the: symmetry of her whole 
outline, struck the artist cal eye of Guido with 
pleasure. As the boat drew nearer, he beheld: 
with still more satisfaction the muzzle of four 
large guns, and as he knew there must be four 
more on the starboard side, corresponding to 
them, he felt a eonsciousness of being able to 
combat on equal terms with the brigantine, 
should they fall in with her. They soon were 
alongside of the schooner, and Clifford had no 
sooner seen the face of Frederick Benson, than 
he recognized him as one whom he had known 
before ; but the American was too much inter- 
ested in receiving the countess, whose deep pas- 
sion for whom the ceader is already acquainted 

When all were on board, and he had leisure 
to look at Guido and Clifford, both of whom 
were presented to him by the countess as her 
friends, he started with surprise at seeing the 
latter. 

“Clifford! Is it possible that this is Lieu- 
tenant Clifford?” he asked. 

“ The same, my dear Fred.” 

“T would scarcely have known you, you are 
so pale! Welcome on board.” 

“ And how do I find you in command of this 
schooner ?” asked Clifford. 

“Tt is better than being on land,” he answered. 

Here the countess laid her hand upon his arm 
and drew him aside, and told him in as few 
words as she could use, the object of the coming 
of the two gentlemen on board, and her wish 
that the schooner should at once make sail in 
chase, in order to try and cut off the brigantine 
which Guido had explained was the vessel in 
which Dona Gertrude had been carried off. 
When young Captain Benson thus ascertained 
that neither of the gentlemen were his rivals, 
his brow, which had clouded a little on seeing 
her come on board with them, cleared up, and 
he promised he would do any thing to oblige 
her. While he was talking thus apart with her, 
Clifford explained to Guido how that Benson 
had once been a reefer on board a United States 
frigate, and a favorite of his uncle, who com- 
manded her; but that he had been dismissed 
from the navy for fighting a duel; since which 


time he had never heard of him. He expressed, 
however, his satisfaction in having met him un- 
der the present circumstances, saying that he 
had the highest confidence in his courage and 
friendship. 

When Benson had received his commands 
from the countess, he at once gave orders to 
weigh anchor and make sail. The crew, who 
had been layingidle so many weeks, received 
the order with a simultaneous shout. In half 
an hour the deck awnings were rolled up and 
stowed ; two of the three anchors aboard, the 
sails loosed, and everything ready to trip and 
away. The last order to “heave up” and 
“sheet home” being given, the schooner, fa- 
vored by a fair breeze, moved gracefully from 
her moorings and stretched across the lake in 
the direction of the narrow strait that gave 
egress to the open waters of the Gulf. 

The sun was just setting when the vessel 
cleared the Pass, and spread her canvass to the 
broad expanse of the sea. There was now a 
consultation held between Clifford, Guido and 
the captain, and the result was that they steered 
in a southwest direction, so as to fall in with the 
brigantine should she be making for the Mexi- 
can course at Vera Cruz. The next morning 
they encountered off the Balize a pilot boat, 
which informed them that the brigantine had 
passed out of the river some time before, and 
was probably a hundred miles to the seuth- 
ward. 

“ This intelligence,” said Guido, “ is decisive. 
I know now where to find her.” 

“ At the temple, no doubt?” said Clifford, 
interrogatively. 

“Yes. It will be there that we shall first 
meet with them !” 

“ And all this time for Gertrude to be in his 
power!” 

“ We have revenge left us, at least,” answered 
Guido. 

All sail was now crowded on the schooner, 
and at the rate of nine knots an hour, she took 
her way towards the south, in full chase of the 
brigantine. 

The same evening the sloop-of-war came out 
of the river with Don Garcia on board, and 
gaining the same information from old Roger, 
the pilot, respecting the brig which the schooner 
had, she also stretched away for the coast of 
Vera Cruz. 

We now return to Don Conrado and his fair 
captive. 

It was the second evening after leaving the 
Balize, that he descended into the cabin to see 
Dona Gertrude, having previously sent Father 
Clement to ask this favor, which, as it was so- 
licited with proper courtesy, and as she was de- 
sirous to come to an understanding with her 
captor, she granted. 

Dona Gertrude was seated upon an ottoman, 
pale, but firm, and, if possible, looking more 
lovely than ever. Near her stood Father Clem- 
ent, dignified and commanding. A soft light 
shed its tempered brilliance over the scene. 
Don Conrado paused at the door to gaze upon 
her loveliness. He seemed awed by her com- 
posure, and the holy firmness of the priest. 

“Senora,” he said, with as much gentleness 
as he could assume, “ you will allow that I have 
treated you with all the civility and attention 
you cotild demand; and that I have respected 
your privacy, and even now come rather as a 
suppliant than one who holds you in his power.” 

Gertrude bowed; but Father Clement an- 
swered, “no after kindness or civility can com- 


pensate for the first outrage in tearing this 
maiden from the presence of her father.” 

“ Sir priest, I wish no counsel nor reproaches. 
I sought this interview with the lady, not with 
her confessor. Senora,” he added, drawing near 
and speaking in alow voice of tenderness, “I 
beg you will listen to me. For four years I 
have loved you with the most ardent passion. 
But it has been my misfortune to receive in re- 
turn only your displeasure. Shall my love be 
thus punished? If you need proof of my devo- 
tion, you have it in my long remembrance of 
you, in my visit to you, ay, in thus having dared 
to obtain possession of your person. You have 
sent to me, through the priest, to know whither 
I am conveying you, and why I detain you a 
prisoner. It is I, lady, who am the prisoner. 
You have only to speak, to command me and 
my vessel; and at a word from your lips it shall 


‘reconvey you to your friends! Your destiny is 


in your own hands.” 

“What is the destiny? What is this word?” 
she asked, with a deep flush in her cheeks. 

“To become my bride! The word you are 
to speak is a word of assent. Nay, do not rise! 
Do not flash upon me with the lightning of 
your eye! You must be mine! Here is a priest 
who will unite our hands, and make me the 
happiest of men !” 

“ And me the most wretched of women! No, 
Don Conrado. You and I must always be sev- 
ered in this world and the next. I can never 
consent to be your wife!” 

“Then by the holy cross,” cried de Beltran, 
in a voice of thunder, “you shall be my mis- 
tress! I have offered you honorable marriage! 
Here stands a holy man to whom I am ready to 
say that I will honor and protect you as your 
lawful husband. Once more, will you accept 
my terms”? 

Never 

“ Then your fate is sealed!” he answered, and 
turning on his heel he left her. 

Five more days the brigantine held her course 
across the waters of the Gulf. During all this 
time Don Conrado had not approached his cap- 
tive, nor given her another word besides those 
with which he had taken leave of her. This 
silence was suspense most painful. Father 
Clement was constantly with her. She had 
made up her mind to die, and by her own hand. 
From this he tried to dissuade her at first, even, 
though reluctantly, recommending that she 
should consent to the hateful union. 

“ Never, never, never!” was her firm response. 

He then spent his time alternately in prepar- 
ing her for death, and in praying to Heaven to 
send them aid. On the evening of the fifth 
day she was prepared to die. She had found a 
dagger which had belonged to Guido, and kept 
it concealed constantly in the folds of her dress. 
Father Clement trembled as he admired the 
self-sacrificing heroism of the maiden. He no 
longer dissuaded her from her purpose; but he 
had told her he would defend her from wrong 
to the last with his own arm. The perverse and 
continued silence of de Beltran made them feel 
uneasy. Gertrude wanted the suspense termi- 
nated. She had made up her mind to die, and 
she wished the trial of her resolution were passed, 
so long as come it must, and could not, as she 
believed, be averted. 

At length the morning of the sixth day they 
passed Vera Cruz, four leagues to the left, and 
in the afternoon drew near to the land at the 
point on which stood the ruins of the temple. 
The brigantine anchored within a quarter of a 
mile of it. Through the cabin windows Ger- 
trude beheld the majestic river, lighted up by 
the golden splendor of the evening sun. It was 
ascene of glory and beauty, with the green en- 
circling forests, and the azure waters laving the 
silvery sands. At length when the brigantine 
was anchored, and her sails furled, in. the shel- 


| tered cove that almost concealed her from the 


open Gulf, Don Conrado descended into the 
cabin ; but not until he had ordered his boats 
alongside. 

“Now, lady,” he said, “I have reached my 
castle. “ You see the home of Belt, the bucca- 
neer. It shall be yours to share with me. You 
will be’the bueccaneer’s bride, and your realm 
shall be the sea!” 

“vil man!” said the priest, “canst thou 
mock the misery of this young maiden? Hast 
thou no fear of man or God ?” 

“None, prating priest. Now, my bride, we 
will go on shore! for bride thou shalt be, nor 
now shalt thou have the priest’s blessing on thy 
nuptials. Thou hast mocked me long enough ! 

will now humble thy haughty pride and have 


my revenge. Come to the deck and embark in 
the boat with me. Gently if thou wilt, forcibly 
if I must !” 

Gertrude turned as pale asdeath. She placed 
her hand in her bosom, and nervously yet reso- 
lutely caught the dagger by the hilt, as she saw 
Conrado approaching her to convey her to the 
deck. He laid his hand at once upon the arm 
that held the steel, as if he suspected her object, 
and was about to take her in his arms to bear 
her to the boat, when Father Clement, seizing 
his own cutlass, as it hung in its sheath, drew it 
and interposed it between him and Gertrude. . 
Don Conrado released her, not so much through 
fear, as to punish him who had dared interfere 
with his power, and endeavored to repossess 
himself of the weapon. The priest, however, 
used it so well that he was compelled to call for 
aid ; and it was only after four men had entered 
the cabin and pressed round the confessor, that 
he was disarmed. 

“ Drag him to the deck and cast him into the 
boat ; but first put irons on his hands,” said 
Conrado. 

He was obeyed. Gertrude, in the meanwhile, 
had been seized again by him, and she found 
herself helpless and completely in his power. and 
at his mercy. She could only offer up a prayer 
for protection, when she was borne to the boat. 
The men were ordered to pull towards the land, 
where they debarked at the foot of a ruined stair- — 
case of stone, which led up toa tower. Ger- 
trude retained her senses, and was conducted by 
him to the tower, where an old gray-headed 
man with one eye, and a hand amputated, re- 
ceived them. From the manner in which Con- 
rado spoke to him, he had been left in charge of 
the premises. He led the way into a suite of 
superb apartments, the walls and ceilings of 
which were covered with the richest designs in 
carved work, intermingled with coloring. The 
floors were tessalated with the costliest stones ; 
and the furniture was in keeping with the mag- 
nificence of this temple of the luxurious and 
tasteful Aztecs. 

“ Welcome, proud lady, to the palace of the 
buccaneer of the Gulf,” said Conrado, as he 
placed her upon a sort of divan. “Here you 
may reign supreme. Where is the priest ?” he 
demanded of Tito. 

“ He is in the court, senor capitano.” 

“Send him to the prison under the tower. 
Ah, senora, you need not start! and turn pale! 
You will see him no more! Were you to beg 
on your bended knees to be wedded to me by the 
priest, I would laugh at you. Your pride has 
to be humbled! You are now completely in my 
power! This power I shall use for my own 
pleasure, as you have had yours lng enough.” 

“Senor de Beltran,” suddenly cried Gertrude, 
gifted with the eloquence of despair, “ O, if you 
have a human soul! if you know what mercy, 
what pity is, spare me! If you fear God, or 
hope for heaven, spare me! I kneel to you—I 
implore you have mercy—have pity upon me!” 

He stood coldly and haughtily smiling upon 
the graceful creature, as she knelt at his feet. 
He seemed to enjoy, nay, he did enjoy, her hu- 
miliation. He triumphed over her helplessness. 
A devil seemed to smile through his dark, hand- 
some face. He bared his white teeth like a tiger 
gloating over his prey. 

It was nearly dark when the boat landed 
with them, and wax lights were now brought in 
by the white-bearded old man. 

“Give us supper, Gordas. My bride and I 
will sup gorgeously. Let no luxury be spared. 
It is not every night a bridal night! Have the 
men brought the packages ashore?” 

“ Si, senor, they are all in the room !” 

“Very well. Senora, you will find a ward- 
robe—the same that was in the brig—awaiting 
you in the inner room. And that you may not 
say your comfort is not perfectly attended to, 
you have an attendant. Is your grand-daughter 
here, Gordas ?” 

“There she comes, senor.” 

“Yes, you see your servant, lady! I hope 
you will thank me for this attention! You are 
not likely to be rivals in beauty.” , 

The person he alluded to was a hideous fe- 
male dwarf, with a hideous tusked mouth. She 
approached Gertrude, and in a hoarse masculine 
voice told her she would lead her to her room. 
Gertrude did not know whether to go or remain ; 
but anything was preferable to the presence of 


the room; but not before Don Conrado had 
whispered to the latter to search her at once, 
and take from her the dagger he believed she 
had. 
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She was led into an apartment that realized 
in its superb arrangements of furniture and dra- 
pery the richest creation of the Arabian Nights. 
But to Gertrude all seemed the desolation of a 
sepulchre ; for she had resolved that it should 
be her tomb. The door had no sooner closed, 
than she quickly drew from her bosom the dag- 
ger, when the quick eye of the dwarf detected 
the motion, and snatched it from her. 

“ Are you, also, my enemy? Will you give 
itme? O, woman, give it to me, if you have 
any pity !” 

“No, no! You are not to die this way! Why, 
you are too young to die. Come, you must not 
think of anything but life. This is your bridal 
night !” 

Gertrude shrieked and fell almost senseless to 
the floor. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
TIMELY RESCUE FOR GERTUDE. 


Arter Don Conrado had seen his captive 
retire with the dwarf, he gave orders to two of 
his men to stand guard before the outer door of 
the tower, and for Tito by no means to leave 
the apartment, through which only Gertrude 
could effect her escape. He then went out to 
give some orders to Lieutenant Randolpho, his 
mate, when one came towards him and said the 
priest earnestly begged to speak with him. 
Thinking he might have something of import- 
ance to communicate, he told the man who came 
for him to lead the way to the dungeon where 
he was confined. 

The place was beneath the foundations of the 
tower, and the way to it so dark that Conrado 
ealled for a torch. Upon reaching the cell, Fa- 
ther Clement said : 

“T have sent for thee to say a few words to 
thee in private. Wilt thou send the man away 
beyond ear-shot ?” 

“ Does thy speech concern me ?” 

“Deeply,” answered Father Clement. 

“ Leave me till I call thee,” said Conrado to 
the seaman. The man departed, leaving his 
captain and the priest beneath the téwer. The 
torch was stuck in a crevice in the wall by the 
side of the cell door, and cast its light broadly 
upon the face of de Beltran, bringing into relief 
his noble features, which were but the mask toa 
dark and evil soul. 

The cell was secured by a grated door, and 
within was Father Clement, in shadow. 

“ Now say thy say,” said Conrado. 

“ A little nigher. Son, wouldst thou know 


before my death where to find buried treasure ?” |* 


“ Ay, would I?” answered the pirate, eagerly. 

“Draw a little nearer. Art thou willing to 
go for it, though it be far, if I tell thee of dia- 
monds, and casks of silver, and boxes of dust 
of gold ¢” 

“ By the mass, yes, to Norwege or Lapland! 
Thy words glitter like precious stones. Out 
with thy secret !” 

“It should not be overheard, for thy men also 
may lurk near. A little nigher, that I may 
whisper in thy ear. Now wilt thou pledge thy 
honor to release the maiden in truth, if I unfold 
to thee this secret ?” 

“ Ay, ll swear it!” answered Conrado, readi- 
ly, though without the least intention of per- 
forming his vow. 

“Then hear me. There lies on the beach, 
near— 

“I do not hear thy words, priest !” 

“Pat thy ear nigher! There! J have thee!” 

The pirate, in his avaricious eagerness, had 
placed his face so close to the iron grate that 
Father Clement, suddenly thrusting his hand 
through, caught him by the throat with a gripe 
of iron. We have already said that he was a 
man of large frame, cool and courageous. The 
hold he had fastened, though quick as lightning, 
was like rivets of steel. In vain Don Conrado, 
thus caught in the trap so skilfully set for him, 
struggled and attempted to get away. In his 
struggles he overthrew the torch, and both were 
left in the darkness to that fearful and mortal 
struggle. WVainly the buccaneer tried to articu- 
late ; only a suffocating gurgle came from his 
throat. Vainly he tried to reach his foe through 
the bars, which were too narrow to admit his 
arm, save at the place (a little square opening 
to pass in food to the prisoner) out of which 
Father Clement thrust his arm, which filled it. 

Gradually the efforts of Don Conrado grew 
fainter, and the choking sound ceased to issue 


in| from his mouth, and soon Father Clement found 
that he supported his whole dead weight, and 


) 


unable to sustain it, he let go his grasp from 
the throat, and the heavy body fell like lead to 
the stone floor. 

“ Heaven forgive me! But I have done it to 
save the maiden! She has no more to fear, at 
least from him!” and he sunk exhausted upon 
a settle in his dungeon. All was now silence in 
the scenes so lately marked by a struggle for 
life against death. How long Father Clement 
remained in a state of half insensibility he knew 
not; but he was roused from it by a sudden 
cannonading that shook the very foundations of 
the tower. 

The seaman whom Conrado had dismissed, 
on reaching the court found his messmates en- 
gaged around a cask of wine in drinking to the 
happiness of their captain and his bride. He 
joined them, and soon forgot that he might be 
called upon to return to the dungeon to guide 
his captain out. The carousal continued for two 
hours or more, when a light was displayed at 
the peak of the brigantine. 

“Tt is a signal for the boats to go on board,” 
said Lieutenant Randolpho; “and there is 
another, which reads, ‘a stranger in sight.” He 
at once called all his men together and sent 
them to the beach, while he sought his captain ; 
but not finding him, he commanded the old 
man to tell him that the boats had been signalled 
on board, and that a sail, which he could now 
make out with his glass, about two miles off, 
was in sight. “Tell him,” said he, as he de- 
scended to the water-side, “that we leave one 
of the boats for him, in case, if it should prove 
an enemy, he can come on board to help fight 
the vessel.” 

When Randolpho gained the deck of the brig- 
antine, he could see distinctly a two-masted 


_vessel in the offing, standing in under full sail. 


He at once called his men to quarters and made 
every preparation to defend the brig, should the 
visitor to that remote inlet prove an enemy. As 
the stranger drew nearer, he saw, for there was 
a moon, that she was an armed schooner, and 
he could see lights arranged as if the men on 
board were at their quarters. He no sooner 
made this discovery, than he signalized for Don 
Conrado to come on board. But as the bucca- 
neer chief was lying well-nigh dead on the floor 
of the dungeon, the signals were unheeded. 

“ That fellow comes up boldly,” said the lieu- 
tenant, to his under officers ; “he must mean to 
attack us!” 

“Orelse he is ignorant of our metal,” re- 
sponded the quarter-master, near him. 

“ Are allthe men at their quarters?” he de- 
manded. 

“ All, sir,” was the response, fore and aft. 

“Then stand by to obey my orders.” The 
men replied by blowing the lighted ends of the 
fuses, and adjusting the priming on the guns. 

“That is the brigantine, my friends,” said 
Guido, as the schooner came farther into the 
bay, and he was able to make out her spars. 
“ And those signals are for boats to come on 
board. Some of their people are on shore!” 

“ Shall we run alongside and board her at 
once?’ asked Benson, who himself had the 
helm of the schooner. 

“Do not hesitate,” said Clifford, as he handled 
his cutlass with impatience; for the seven days 
which had passed since he left New Orleans had 
greatly increased his vigor, and he was burning 
for the fray. Guido was by his side also armed. 

“ She is coming aboard !” shouted Randolpho. 
“ Ho the schooner !” 

There was no reply, and the schooner kept 
steadily on, straight towards the brigantine. 

“ Fire!’ commanded the lieutenant, in a voice 
that was heard with equal distinctness on board 
both vessels. 

The broadside was so well aimed that the 
schooner’s foremast was shot away and fell its 
whole length over the larboard bow. But she 
was under such full headway that it did not 
check her in her course, and Benson succeeded 
in laying her broadside upon the starboard quar- 
ter of the brigantine, while his guns, muzzle to 
muzzle, poured into her a terrible and destruc- 
tive fire. At the moment the vessels came in 
contact, Clifford called out in a thrilling voice 
for boarders, and without waiting to see whether 
he was followed or not, leaped upon the deck of 
the brig. Randolpho met him, cutlass in hand, 
but was cloven to the neck by a single blow, 
while Clifford, without pausing, pressed towards 
the quarter-deck, crying out, “ Conrado de Bel- 
tran, vengeance to the rescue !” 

If de Beltran had been on board, there is no 
question but that he would have bounded to 


meet the challenge. Guido, unrecoznized in the 
confusion, fighting his way to the cabin, entered 
it; but found it deserted. Two or three armed 
men rushed down after him, but seeing who it 
was, they drew back in surprise. 

“ Where's Don Conrado? Whereis the lady ?” 
he demanded, so authoritatively, that they an- 
swered promptly : 

“ On shore, senor, at the tower!” 

“ If you would save your necks, side with me, 
for his day is past. The men, however, showed 
a disposition to fight, when cutting his way 
through them, slaying two, he gained the deck. 
Here Clifford was fighting like a lion, every- 
where seeking his antagonist. Guido called 
aloud on the crew to lay down their arms, saying 
they should be unharmed, and as the fight was 
going hard against them, the most of them 
obeyed, and those who continued to resist were 
cut to pieces by the crew of the schooner, which, 
headed by Benson, carried death from stem to 
stern. 

In ten minutes the brigantine was captured, 
and the crew disarmed and confined below. 
Clifford, who had been made acquainted by 
Guido with the fact that Don Conrado was on 
shore, was eager to reach the land, and with 
twenty men in two boats, they pulled to the 
tower. Clifford leaped to the shore, and only 
suffering Guido to precede him as a guide, 
knowing the place so well, he soon gained the 
court. It was deserted. The few of Don Con- 
rado’s men who had remained, having compre- 
hended that the fight had resulted in the capture 
of the brigantine, had fled on the landing of the 
boats. The old man was eneountered near the 
outer door, with a torch in his hand. He did 
not seem to fear, as he quietly awaited them. 
Guido at once approached him and laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

“ Where is my uncle ?” 

“ Where is the lady ?” demanded Clifford. 

“ The lady is in there with my grand-daugh- 
ter! I know not where Don Conrado may be!” 

“Follow me! I wiil show you the way!” 
cried Guido, entering the outer apartment. Here 
he beheld Tito asleep on a rug. He awakened 
him ; and his surprise was only equalled by his 
fear, on beholding both Clifford and Guido 
standing armed over him. 

“ Where is thy master ?” 

“T know not, senors. He was to have been 
married to-night to the lady—” 

“Married! Then he has—” 

Clifford could utter no more for very hope— 
for very fear! 

“Ts he not married ?” demanded Guido, more 
cool. 

“Not yet, senor. He has treated her like a 
lady on the voyage, and hardly spoken to her, 
hoping she would relent; but finding she would 
not, he was to marry her any how!” 

“ Then we are not too late!” said Guido. 

“ Two hours sooner and you would have been,” 
answered Tito. ‘“ Now, senor, as I have been so 
frank, I hope you will treat me civilly.” 

“That will be as you deserve.” 

“ Thank Heaven! I breathe again }” exclaimed 
Clifford, with a face radiant with joy. 

“ Yes, all is not lost! This way! 
doubtless find Don Conrado here !” 

And they pressed forwards to the inner room ; 
but as they did so the door was opened by the 
dwarf, for the noise of the battle on the water, 
and the confusion in the tower, had all reached 
the ears of Gertrude; and she instantly felt that 
there were friends coming to her aid. She and 
the dwarf had heard the men as they fled away 
from the tower on Clifford's approach, say that 
their vessel had been captured ; and who, thought 
Gertrude, should be its captors but those who 
seek forme? But that Clifford should be near, 
he whom she believed far away on an invalid’s 
couch, she did not once dream. When, there- 
fore, the dwarf opened the door a little way, to 
look out, who can imagine her surprise on dis- 
covering first Guido, and then Clifford, advan- 
cing towards the room. With one thrilling, 
heart-swelling scream of joy, she sprang forward, 
and was clasped to her lover’s heart! 

What pen shall dare attempt to describe the 
happiness of that moment of re-union ! 

A few, brief, hurried, tearful words from her 
lips, assured Clifford that she was now perfectly, 
perfectly happy. But her next thought was for 
Father Clement, to whom, she told her lover, 
under Heaven’s providence, she owed her pres- 
ervation. Guido demanded to know where the 
priest was, when the old man told him that he 
would lead him to him. 


We shall 


“ But where is my uncle ?” he asked. 

Bat no one could answer this question. 

At the door of the dungeon, however, the 
question found a response. They discovered 
him lying there senseless. It would be vain to 
try to express the surprise of Father Clement on 
being released by one who told him that he was 
the friend of Clifford, who was new holding the 
rescued Gertrude to his heart. Guido, being 
told by Father Clement the cause of Don Con- 
rado’s present condition, bent over his uncle to 
ascertain if there was life in him. The priest 
with great anxiety sought the fallen man’s pulse. 

“ He lives to see his discomfiture,” said Guido. 

“ He lives, and his blood is not on my hands,” 
said Father Clement. 

Raising him up they bore him to the court, 
where he was brought to by the application of 
cold water to his face. When at length he was 
able to rise to his feet and to comprehend all 
that had passed, his confusion was indescribable. 
Guido took pains to inform him of his defeat in 
the dearest object of his wicked purposes, and 
that he was a prisoner. Foaming at the mouth 
with rage, he endeavored to rush upon Guido; 
but being restrained, the chains which the priest 
wore were taken from his hands and placed on 
his own. He was then committed to the care of 
three of Benson’s men, and placed in the dun- 
geon from which the priest had been liberated. 
Thus was justice meted out to him in the pre- 
cise shape in which he had exercised his injustice. 

The schooner having been so severely wound- 
ed in hull and spars, was the next morning set 
on fire and consumed ; and Benson, at Guido’s 
request, took the command of the brigantine, on 
board of which, the next day, de Beltran was 
removed in chains. Shortly afterwards, the 
happy Clifford came on board with the equally 
happy maiden and Guido; and there, in the 
presence of the whole crew, and of Don Con- 
rado, chained, in full sight, Father Clement 
united the lovers in the holy ties of wedlock ; 
and thus the dark clouds of their youthful years 
were dissipated before the joyous sun of a new 
and brighter day. 

After the ceremony, at which the lovely widow 
of Count Contelli was not the least interested 
spectator, the brigantine set sail from the spot, 
though not until, by Guido’s request, Captain 
Benson took possession of the treasures and 
costly articles that were found at this rendezvous. 


At Vera Cruz they stopped to deliver the 
famed Captain Belt up to the authorities; and 
he was conveyed under guard away from the 
brigantine, silent and sullen, disdaining to speak, 
and lodged in the castle of Ulloa; whence afew 
days afterwards he was taken out and shot! 
and ever thus will end the career of unprincipled 
passion, which fears neither God, conscience, 
nor human law. 

As the brigantine was going out of the harbor, 
two American vessels of war entered; one of 
which was recognized by Clifford as the sloop 
commanded by his friend; and the other as the 
frigate which was his uncle, the commodore’s 
flag-ship. The brigantine was, therefore, an- 
chored, and he went on board of the sloop to 
inform the captain of his success, and to thank 
him for his friendly alacrity in coming to his 
aid, and to send Don Garcia to the embraces of 
his daughter ; and from thence, accompanied by 
the diffident Guido, whom he insisted should 
accompany him, he went on board the frigate. 
Here he was warmly received by his uncle, and 
embraced by his sister, to whom he no sooner 
presented Guido as his dearest friend, than he 
observed by the mantling cheek and light of joy 
sparkling in her eyes, that Guido had not over- 
estimated the impression he had made upon her. 


Why should we follow another thread of true 
love through all its details toits issue? Let the 
fair reader know that Clifford and his bride, 
Father Clement, and Guido, all left the brigan- 
tine to become the commodore’s guests; and as 
he promised to take his nephew to New Orleans 
in the frigate, they all parted with real regret 
from the young American captain, whose cour- 
age, frankness and intelligence had commanded 
their esteem; while his deep passion for the 
countess had enlisted their sympathy for him. 
Guido, on the voyage, was almost hourly in the 
company of the beautiful Mary Clifford; and 
after the frigate reached the capital of the south, 
Father Clement officiated at the Casa Granda 
in a second bridal, and gave to Guido the hand 
of Mary Clifford, the beautiful and rich “ belle 
of the sea,” as she was termed by the numerous 
officers who envied Guido his prize. 

The brigantine, under the command of Ben- 
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son, put to sea before the frigate, and sailed for 
Havana, and thence to Spain; for the young 
American insisted if the countess was to go 
across the ocean, he would take her in his vessel. 
It was a perilous consenting, so far as her vows 
of taking the veil were concerned ; for when the 
brigantine reached Cadiz, the young captain, 
smiling like a May morning, landed with flying 
colors, and led the countess to the first cathe- 
dral, where, instead of taking the vows of reli- 
gion, she breathed those of love, and became 
the bride of the gallant American captain, in- 
stead of bride of the church. Old Giberto has 
never left the service of Clifford. Tito has been 
hanged in Matanzas for being one of the cele- 
brated Captain Belt’s men; and Don Garcia, 
pardoned by the captain-general, has been re- 
stored to his estates in the island, where he re- 
sides part of the year, with Clifford and Ger- 
trude his guests, and the balance of the year 
with them at their elegant mansion in New Or- 
leans. Job Sorril is now captain of a Marble- 
head coaster, and getting rich on two hundred a 
year. Old Roger, with his young pilot, still 
beards inward bound vessels, but is shy of such 
as come in under shortened sail. 


Thus, having brought our tale to a happy 
conclusion, punishing vice and rewarding virtue, 
we take a courteous farewell of our readers, with 
many acknowledgments for their attention, and 
the interest they have manifested in the fortune 
and fate of our heroes and heroines. Though 
the “course of true love” seldom runneth 
smooth, yet, like those brooks whose currents 
are most obstructed by rocks and shoals, it gen- 
erally becomes placid near its mouth, and flows 
calmly into the sea of life, retaining no trace of 
the obstacles which have caused it to fret and 
foam, and turn a thousand times out of its on- 
ward channel. 

THE END. 


CAMEL DRIVING. 


The Syrian camel-drivers are a hardy, robust 
race, who have seldom throughout their lives 
any other canopy than the heavens. Enveloped 
in their sheepskin cloaks, and squatted round 
such fire as the weather will permit of their hav- 
ing, they vociferate rather than talk, and sing 
and smoke, and are contented as though they 
were snugly seated insome baronial hall They 
sleep an hoar or so profoundly, and wake up as 
refreshed as though their couch had been eider- 
down instead of the damp earth, and as though 
they had had the finest blankets instead of frost 
for their coverlet. On the whole, nothing can 
exceed the hard life which these poor fellows 
lead. Buffetted and reviled by Turkish officials 
or European merchants, they toil on the road, 
screaming to each other or to their submissive 
bat occasionally truant camels. Now a bale is 
hanging over a precipice, and must be adjusted ; 
and the cameliers hurry to each other with fran- 
tic clamor, their gaunt but muscalar limbs quiv- 
ering with excitement. “ C'est un peuplecriurd,” 
says Lamartine ; and so, in good truth, they are. 
lt is by no means an uncommon thing for them 
to lose their voices for awhile, after an unusually 
disastrous accident to a camel, so perseveringly 
and incessantly had they bawled their injunc- 
tions, reproaches and imprecations after the poor 
b-ast, ere it completed the mischief—Neale’s 
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NOT IN THE BILLS. 

A circumstance provocative of hearty and 
general laughier took place on Monday, during 
the performance of the last and most impressive 
scene in the play of Julius Casar. Mr. Vanden- 
hoff sustained the character of Brutus. He was 
at that passage where, afver his army had been 
defeated, he recalls his freedman to him, and 
resolves to commit suicide. At this juncture a 
venerable looking goat with a long beard, made 
his appearance at the side scenes, and took a 
deliberate survey of the house. The audience, 
at first surprised at the novel apparition, burst 
into roars of laughter, to the evident horror and 
astonishment of the tragedian, to whose ears the 
unlooked-for sounds were a novel profanation. 
‘The cause of the merriment walked deliberately 
down to the footlights, and stared at the audi- 
ence, whose roars of laughter soon startled him, 
and drove him once more upon the stage. In 
the meantime Brutus stabbed himself with as 
much tragic dignity as sible under the cir- 
cumstances, covering his face with his robe. 
The goat seeing him fall, walked over to the 
prostrate Brutus, took a sniff at him, and was 
then, amidst louder roars of laughter than ever, 
in which the actors joined, removed off the stage. 
—Liverpoo!l M.rcury. é 


A HINT TO PREACHERS. 

I wish not to any man a total neglect of his 
hearers. Some stomachs rise at sweetmeats. 
He prodigals a mine of excellency, that lavishes 
a terse oration to an aproned auditory. Mercary 
himself may move his tongue in vain, if he has 
none to hear him but a non-intelligent. Birds are 
caught by the counterfeit of their own shrill 
notes.—Owen Feltham. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
OUR LAST RESTING-PLACE. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. . 


What matters it where this frail body is sleeping 
When life’s fitful fever is o’er, 

Be it where the green willow in dewdrops is weeping, 
Or afar on some desolate shore! 

°T is the same ; for the spirit, escaped from its prison 
Of fiesh, roams the blue fieids of air, 

And with pinions as bright as the sun newly risen, 
Behind it hath kft sin and care. 


What matters it where this frail body reposes, 
Though Africa’s sun gilds the spot, 
Or above thy pale form blooms the Orient’s roses, 
So long as thou art not forgot’ 
In one gentle heart is thy memory sleeping, . 
What more canst thou ask for or crave ; 
Is there one fuithful heart o’er thy neme a watch keeping, 
What matters it where is thy grave’ 


As for me, I would sleep where the breeses are singing, 
In the depths of some forest alone, 

Where man seldom trod, and the bell-bird is ringing, 
At midnight, his wild, plaintive tone. 

O there I would rest when life’s labor is over, 
And sunk in the west has its sun, 

Let no stone mark the rpot where reposes the rover, 
When his long, wearv journey is done! 

U. S. Sloop of War Preble, Nov.,; 1851. 


[Written for the Pictosial Drawing-Room Companion.] 


A LADY’S SUPPER WANTED. 


BY W. D. WADE. 


N one of the private sitting -rooms of a crowd- 
ed boarding-hBuse, at a fashionable watering 
place, which shall be nameless, was the elegant 
and accomplished Mrs. de Courcy seated at her 
rosewood desk, intently engaged in writing to 
an absent friend. 

The supper bell had rang out its summons 
unheeded by the fair scribbler, and hour after 
hour had passed over without any one breaking 
the unusual solitude. 

“Thank Heaven, those letters are off my 
mind,” said the lady, aloud, as she finished the 
superscription on the last of the folded missives, 
which were fraught with glowing descriptions 
of fashionable frivolities, couched in the most 
polished style of elegant and romantic friendship. 

“ Writing is a heavy tax on one’s time,” she 
added ; “ yet it is necessary to keep up a literary 
reputation in these days, when half the female 
world are authors! Well, these seemingly un- 
studied effusions may be admired and—but 
gracious heavens, how late it is !” 

This exclamation was uttered by the fair one 
on reference to her gold repeater, and the young 
wife continued : 

“T think Reginald might have sent me up a 
tray, if he did not care to come himself to see 
what detained me. Heigho! one gets sadly 
neglected after marriage! A few months ago, 
and a score of gallants would have been eager to 
solicit the pleasure of escorting me to supper. 
How many would have professed solicitude at 
my unwonted absence! Professed, ay, there’s 
the rub! Perhaps—but no matter! At all 
events, I should not have been left alone so long, 
and unthought of !” 

Indulging in this vein of unpleasant reflec- 
tion, Mrs. de Courcy soon worked herself up into 
& very pretty little fit of pouting peevishness, 


breathing resentment against her delinquent 


spouse. Once she opened the door, intending 
to join the rest of the visitors—whose voices she 
heard in the drawing-room, although no vestige 
of supper could remain at that time; but as the 
joyous and ringing laugh of Colonel de Courcy 
sounded along the passage, accompanied by a 
chorus of soft female risibility, she paused irres- 
olute. The evil genias of domestic happiness 
gained temporary ascendancy, and thus she rea- 
soned : 

“No! I will not go where my presence is not 
missed, where my absence is unheeded! They 
are merrier without me !” 

The recent bride then retiring, flung herself 
on to @ lounge, and began to fancy herself very 
miserable, ill used woman. 

Now that we may make due allowance for the 
waywardness of this pretty creature, who was 
naturally amiable, and apart from this present 
weakness, by no means deficient in sense, we 
ought to state the fact that she had brought her 
husband a clear three th d pounds per an- 
num, and had been indulged as an heiress. 

Being of age, and independent, Miss West 
had married the colonel for love, preferring him 
because in his blunt, plain manner, she fancied 


she saw disinterestedness, etc. His demeanor and 
attentions during the courtship were unlike the 
language and behaviour of her other admirers, 
for he never feigned obsequious compliance with 
her whims or opinions, but had the manliness 
to speak as he thought. 

This bluntness of character had won the lady’s 
esteem and love—for what delicate, sensitive 
girl but wishes the assurance that she, person- 
ally, and not her wealth, is the object of pur- 
suit. Now that marriage had placed the hand 
‘and fortune of the admired Louisa beyond the 
reach of fortune-hunting younger brothers, or 
any mercenary match-seekers, the lady had 
found a great diminution in the amount of 
“ petits soins” hitherto so sedulously and plen- 
tifully tendered in public. 

To the jaundiced eye of her inexperience, it 
seemed that money alone had rendered her of 
consequence, and several times had the heiress 
made the successful colonel sensible that she 
exacted of him those minute and innumerable 
nameless attentions, which it was not in accord- 
ance with his disposition to bestow, and for the 
neglect of which, he had, antecedent to their 
union, been conspicuous. Nevertheless, the hus- 
band’s good nature had led him to feel sorry for 
the construction which his lady gave to trifles, 
insignificant in themselves. He resolved not to 
become a slave to the caprices of any woman, 
more especially not of her by whom his fortune 
had been so much improved, for that circum- 
stance might be alleged as the cause of sub- 
mission. 

Had he not said, “My behaviour to you in 
public, my dear Louisa, shall be precisely the 
same as if I had not married an heiress. No one 
shall say I flatter you because your money is in 
your own hands and control.” 


At the time when this speech was made, the 
lady smiled the approval she felt of such senti- 
ments, but somehow, of late, she liked not his 
manner. She grew more exacting, as others 
withheld their accustomed meed of adulation, 
and, of course, became less happy than herete- 
fore. 

It was whilst she was in this frame of temper, 
that the colonel, rather exhilarated with good 
wine, be it admitted, entered her parlor. Fancy- 
ing that his lady had retired to rest early, he had 
gone out in company with several jovial fellows, 
and when he repaired to his chamber he was 
surprised to find it untenanted by his charming, 
but perverse young wife. 

“ What can be the matter now? What new 
crotchet has entered your busy brain, Louisa, 
dear,” said he, as on entering the sitting-room 
he approached the pouting beauty, who raised 
her head and looked reproaches at her lord’s 
tardy appearance. 

“QO, nothing new! Nothing but what I must 
learn to endure!” was the meek yet sarcastic 
reply. 

“TI positively don’t understand what you are 
at,” said he. “Speak plain. What has vexed 
you, love ?” 

“ Love, indeed !” repeated the lady, derisively. 
“Do not profane the term, I pray you. You 
never could have felt it for me, or you would not 
so soon neglect me.” 

“ Neglect you! Good heavens, what an aceu- 
sation! What can you mean! Really, this 
grows serious, Louisa. I declare, you look as if 
you think what you speak.” 

“ And so I do, certainly, sir,” said the wife, 
pleased at the earnestness evinced by the ac- 
cused. 

“Ts it not cause of mortification that so soon 
I should become a neglected wife ?” 

“ Again that term! What have you not that 
any reasonable woman could desire? Speak, 
and if it can be obtained you shall not have to 
ask twice.” 

For a moment the lady was silent. A suspi- 
cion that her complaint might appear frivolous 
and childish, began to creep over her. Still she 
would not give in. She must maintain a show 
of displeasure, although that feeling was just 
evaporating, for instinctively she knew that she 
had not lost her hold on her husband’s love. 

“ Tell me, my dear,” continued the colonel, 
“how you have been neglected ?” 

“Why, you all forgot me at supper-time! 
No one came to inquire if I would take any- 
thing!” replied Mrs. de Courcy, rather abashed. 

A hearty laugh from the gentleman revived 
all the indignation of the fair ill used one. 

“Ts that ‘the hed and front of my offend- 
ing?” he exclaimed, so soon as he could com- 
mand his provoking mirth. 


“ Ah, no doubt it seems of no consequence to 
you whether I had any supper or not,” replied 
the lady, with an angry toss of her pretty head. 
“T have been writing until ] feel quite faint, and 
I may go supperless to bed for what any one 
cares now !” 

“On the contrary,” rejoined the husband, 
gravely, “ you shall have your supper if 1 arouse 
the whole house for it.” 

So saying, he stepped to the mantel-piece and 
pulled the bell rope furiously. 

“Stop, Reginald! Stop, I implore you! 
You will alarm everybody,” cried his wife. “It 
is too late. I do not want anything.” 

“ Not at all too late, my dear, and did you not 
this instant assure me that you were faint for 
want of your supper ?” 

Again another and another loud peal astound- 
ed the inmates of the various sleeping-rooms. 

Aghast the lady stood. In truth she had no 
wish for supper; yet her husband disregarded 
her entreaties to cease ringing, saying her supper 
she must and should have, let people say what 
they might. She should not again have to com- 
plain for so slight cause, an oversight so easily 
remedied, that he had neglected her. 

Door after door of the distant and the neigh- 
boring apartments she heard rapidly opened, 
and the occupants adding to the throng that fast 
rushed into the corridors leading to the room 
whence the vehement and prolonged ringing 
proceeded. 

“ What is the matter? Is the house on fire ?” 
exclaimed one voice. 

“Who is ill? Is any one in a fit?” cried 
others, whilst over every query of alarm, the 
mocking answers prevailed : 

“ Only a lady wants her supper! A lady's supper 
wanted! A lady has not had her supper !” 

Thus in every imaginable intonation of sur- 
prise, indignation,mirth or scorn, Mrs. de Courcy 
heard her unfortunate wish repeated. 

Great was the fun next day, in the house, in 
commenting upon the appearance of that assem- 
blage of frightened faces and half robed forms, 
crowded on tiptoe around the door of the lady 
who wanted her supper, and many were the sur- 
mises as to the cause of such an unusual mode 
of making the unseasonable want known. 


The gentlemen laughed. The ladies said it 
was too had of the colonel to make such a fuss. 
As to the vexed and astonished wife, it may 
be imagined that she had no appetite for the 
meal when it was served; but she was too wise 
to makea fresh scene, so in-tead of saying, “take 
it away, I cannot eat,” and going into hyster- 
ics, she allowed the domestic to place the tray on 
the table,and bade him not wait, remarking sim- 
ply that she was sorry the colonel had misun- 
derstood her wish, and disturbed them. 


“Now Louisa, my own sweet love,” said the 
husband, kindly, when the couple were alone, 
“oblige me by taking a glass of jelly. You are 
worried and annoyed; be wise in future, and 
never fancy yourself neglected because your 
husband is not a popinjay, a mere finical Jady’s 
man. When you want supper in your own par- 
lor, you have only to trouble yourself to ring 
for itin proper time. I am a plain, straight- 
forward man, and you see that I do not scruple 
to arouse a whole household to gratify even your 
slightest wish.” 


The lady had the sense to see he was not to 


be trifled with, so she smiled through the tears 
of vexation, swallowed the proffered refreshment, 
and retired to rest; but through life the remem- 


brance of that ludicrous scene of consternation 
never faded from the mind of the wife, on whom 


the reproof had a most exceilent effect in re- 
pressing unfounded fears of unmeant neglect. 


THE COURT LADY. 

She affects not the vanity of foolish fashions, but 
is decently apparelled, according to her state and 
condition. He that should have guessed the 
bigness of Alexander's soldiers by their shields 
lett in India, would much over-proportion their 
true greatness —But what a vast overgrown crea- 
ture would some guess a woman to be, taking 
his aim by the multitude and variety of clothes 
and ornaments which some of them use: inso- 
much as the ancient Latins called a woman's 
wardrobe, mundus, a world: wherein, notwith- 
standing, was much terra incognita then undis- 
covered, but since found out by the curiosity of 
modern fashion-mongers. Wetfnd a map of this 
world drawn by God's Spirit, (Isaiah iii.) where- 
in one-and-twenty women's ornaments, all super- 
fluous, are reckoned up, which at this day are 
much increased. Zhe moons, there mentioned, 
which they wore on their heads, may seem since 


wn to the full in the luxury of after 
Thomas Feller 
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THE NATIONAL HOUSE, IN CHELSEA STREET, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


NATIONAL HOUSE, CHARLESTOWN. 

The engraving above is a fine view of: the Na- 
tional House, James Walker, proprietor, Charles- 
town, Mass. It is the principal hotel in this 


flourishing city, and was originally built by the 
present occupant in 1835, and rebuilt and en- 
larged in 1849. The house enjoys a very ex- 
tended popularity, ranking as a first class hotel, 
and is a well-known resort of naval officers on 
this station. The reader will observe the top of 
Bunker Hill monument rising from the distance 


in the rear of the house. The hotel is situated 
on the corner of Chelsea and Joiner streets, be- 
tween the city square and the U. S. navy yard, 
and is but one among the many fine buildings 
worth sketching, to be found in the suburbs of 


Boston. 


CITY OF ADELAIDE. 

We present our readers herewith a fine view 
of the city of Adelaide, the capital of South 
Australia. 

The land originally surveyed for the intended 
city amounted to 1000 acres, of which 700 acres 
are on the south side of the river Torrens, and 
300 acres on the north. The streets are laid out 
at right angles to each other, and, being from 
one to two chains in width, are broad enough for 
all purposes. In the town, six public squares 
have been laid out, and twenty-two principal 
streets—thus allowing plenty of room for in- 
crease at a future day, and making the present 
city healthy and pleasant. 

The park Jands, with environs, is a pleasant 
scene, and has much the appearance of the Eng- 


lish parks, being adorned with large native trees 
in clumps, and having the river passing through 
the grounds for some distance, with trees upon 
its banks. These trees are the favorite resort of 
numberless parrots, which keep up a constant 
chattering amongst the branches, their gay plu- 
mage sparkling in the sun. The banks of the 
river, only a few years since, were a favorite re- 
sort fur emus, kangaroos, and other animals, 
before the white man scared them away. 

The Government House rises in the dis- 
tance of the view, with a high signal-mast, on 
which the British flag is hoisted. In front, and 
separated from its grounds by only a large sunk- 
en ditch, is a promenade, railed from the road, 
and a favorite resort of the towns-people. 

Hindley street, from which the view is taken, 


is the principal place of business, and here is to 
be observed all the bustle of a flourishing town, 
the way being filled with heavy drays loaded 
with produce, drawn by four, six, or eight bul- 
locks, also with wagons and carts, drawn by 
strong English-looking horses, and mingled with 
gigs, carriages and horsemen, all seemingly eager 
in business or pleasure, and taking little notice 
of the half-naked black men, armed with spears 
and waddy, accompanied by their Julras (or wo- 
men) and children, and followed by gaunt, lean 
kangaroo dogs. Hindley street is lined on both 
sides with good stone, brick, or wooden houses, 
some few of which are of a superior build, and 
do credit to Australian street architecture. 
There are two churches, and two or three very 
commodious chapels belonging to different sects. 
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COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
THE WHITE CHARGER: 


OR, THE 


SMUGGLER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


BY FRED HUNTER. 


THE EMBARERCATION. 


BRILLIANT dash of sunlight glanced 

across the little bay of C——, one evening 
in 174—, and a cheerful play of wind just rip- 
pled the otherwise calm waters of the cove and 
vicinity, while a pretty craft lay quietly near the 
shore, as yet motionless—but soon destined up- 
on a cruise—down the neighboring channel. 


It was just before sunset; and the rays of 


golden light alluded to, were quickly quenched, 
as the day-god sunk away in the west. But the 
night was clear and beautiful, and a smart land 
breeze soon sprung up from the south-eastward 
—a most welcome occurrence to the occupants 


ot the taper-masted craft we have spoken of. 


An hour afterwards, a six knot breeze was 
singing cheerily through the rigging of the 
“ Red-Bird,” and the order came from the quar- 
ter-deck to put to sea. As soon as uttered, al- 
most, the command was obeyed; the tiny 
schooner’s sails were spread to the wind, the 
pilot’s voice was heard clearly and promptly, and 
the vessel left her anchorage as blithely asa 
gull—seaward. 

It was a gallant sight; for the bright full 
moon was fairly up, and, as the anchor was 
tripped, the jib and mainsail went quickly up, 
and she paid off finely. The fore-yard was 
trimmed, and as the shore was left behind, the 
breeze quickened—filling the schooner’s broad 
sails to the very full, as she went gaily on—soon 
afterwards disappearing in the far off distance. 

The master of the “Red Bird” was a pro- 
fessional smuggler. At the moment the stern of 
the pretty schooner hove round to the wind, the 
figure of a young girl might have been seen 
upon the summit of a bluff, overlooking the lit- 
tle bay we have described. She was gazing in- 
tently upon the outward-bound vessel, and at 
length her small white kerchief was waved over 
her head towards the departing craft. This act 
was recognized on board by one who loved her 
—ah! how fondly—and who willingly sacrificed 
health, and even honor, to minister to her neces- 
sities and pleasure. 

A rough and weather-worn cap was raised 
from the rough and weather-worn brow of a 
man upon that schooner’s quarter-deck, in re- 
sponse to the parting token of the fair Lillie 
Bertram ; and though she did not hear it, the 
words “God bless you, my daughter!” fell from 
the lips of the commander of the Red Bird, as 
he discovered the form of his child, and bade 
atemporary farewell. The schooner went on 
her course, aad Lillie turned away, at last, to 
deck her humble cottage-home—some four miles 
distant, in the interior. 

To the right—far down in the valley, to the 
eastward of the rocky shore—the tramping of 
feet was soon heard, as the happy and adventu- 
rous maiden glided rapidly along toward her 
father’s house. In another moment, the figure 
of a beautiful white horse was discovered secured 
to an almost solitary tree, near the inner base of 
the cliff. As soon as Lillie hove in sight, a 
familiar neigh echoed along the vale, and Lillie 
darted quickly forward to the spot where her 
favorite steed impatiently awaited her coming. 

“ Now, Blanche,” said the fair girl, affection- 
ately, patting her white beauty’s round neck, 
“ now for home, once more!” and with these 
words, she mounted at once to the saddle. The 
faithful charger turned playfully away from the 
spot with his precious burthen, and quickly 
scrambled up the steep side of the bank beyond, 
which lay betwecn him and the narrow path that 
led to the residence of his beautiful mistress. 
As her snow-white steed pranced easily along, 
the brave girl amused herself with the following 
carol : 

They may bind the eagie’s pinion, 
Check the deer’s impetuous course, 
Curb the steed to their dominion, 
Quell the torrent’s headlong force ; 


But the spirit, fetters spurning— 
Close, howe’er, may be the strife— 
Bears them, in its joy returning, 
To the sweetheart and the wife! 


Noah’s freed and wandering raven 
To the ark for safety fiew ; 

Backward, to the spotless heaven, 
Springs—at morn—the vesper dew! 


Flies, like incense, o’er the ocean, 
To the sweetheart and the wife!” 
The song ceased; the humble cottage of the 
smuggler was already in sight, and a snort of re- 


cognition went up from the strong lungs of the 
sturdy horse, as he beheld the well-known habi- 
tation of his master, with its comfortable little 
stable near by. 

The breeze in the bay had increased very sen- 


sibly in the last hour, and the Red Bird, under 
shortened sail, still stood gallantly on her course. 


Lillie dismounted, turned her horse over to the 
care of the only attendant at the little cot, and 
repaired to the window with the glass—to catch 
a parting glimpse of the little schooner, if pos- 
sible. But the vessel was not in sight; and the 
maiden retired to her couch, with a prayer for 
her father’s success and safety. 


A STORM AND A SKIRMISH. 


Three weeks had elapsed, and the Red Bird 
was now on her way once more to the little bay 
where we first saw her. Her cruise had been a 
successful one, but she bore in her secret lockers 
& quantity of contraband articles, which the 
smuggler intended to land near by his cot, if 
possible; though he was aware that the lynx- 
eyed messengers of the customs in his neighbor- 
hood had long suspected him. He was, there- 
fore, wary in approaching the coast. 

It was the last night prior to his hopeful ar- 
rival—when he should once more embrace his 
dark-eyed and lovely daughter, whom he valued 
above everything else in this world—and who 
was an affectionate and equally loving child to 
him. The Red Bird came bounding on, over a 
rather rough sea, for the wind blowed violently, 
and as the curtain of night at last fell over them, 
the breeze came in short puffy gusts, at times, 
that sort of wind which so surely precedes a 
southern storm. 

It came, at length—even while the pilot of 
the Red Bird had his eye fixed upon the well- 
known landmarks by which he hoped to guide 
his little vessel to a point of safety. It came— 
and with a fearful strength, too! But the watch- 
ful commander had already caused every inch of 
canvass to be snugly stowed, in anticipation of 
the approaching gale. 

The current set in shoreward strongly, and 
after an hour or two of drifting under bare poles, 
it was found necessary to their safety that they 
should wear away, or run the hazard of going 
ashore. Orders were accordingly given to put 
out into the channel once more; and, though 
the wind continued to blow with unabated feroci- 
ty, the little schooner behaved nobly, under the 
slightest possible show of canvass; and the 
commander soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
his craft claw off from the rude coast in the 
most admirable manner—notwithstanding the 
threatening and violent storm through which 
they were passing. 

As the Red Bird approached the coast, with 
the intention, at the proper moment, to come to 
anchorage in a spot well known to her captain, 
where he would find it convenient to discharge 
the valuable portion of her smuggled cargo, 
which still remained in his vessel—there were 
anxious eyes on the watch for her movements, 
and beating hearts throbbed audibly as she came 
toward the shore. Friends were there who looked 
out upon the conduct of the natty little schoon- 
er, with streaming and fearful eyes—and there 
were enemies also, who watched her course with 
the deepest anxiety. 

“The gale is dreadful,” said Lillie, who had 
discovered the approaching schooner at night 
fall; “and they may not weather it. The Red 
Bird is moving away again! Ah! me; nothing 
but compulsion would cause that movement, I 
am certain. Still, it may be for the best.” 

As the schooner put about, the voices of a 
strange trio of men could be heard at the base 
of the outer cliff, near where the Red Bird had 
purposed to land. 

“She is clawing off,” said one, “as I'ma 
sinner !” 

“ You are right, Carlos; and she does it in 
gallant style. By Jeronimo! There goes her 
jib, clear out !” 

“ Can she earry it?” 

“ She must, or come ashore.” 

“ T should like the latter.” 

“ So should I. But we shall be disappointed, 
certainly, this time.” 

They continued to watch the beautiful boat, 

but the Red Bird put away into deep water, 


where she could also find plenty of sea-room, 
should the gale continue; and after less than 
two hours tacking and beating out, she was hull 
down—entirely out of sight to all on shore. 
The three men near the cliff were the advance 


of party of soldiers and officers of the customs 
sent down from P——y to look after old Ber- 


tram and his clipper schooner, for the captain 
had long been an object of suspicion; and the 
men found the best shelter that was at hand for 
the night, determined to await the schooner’s 


final arrival, which they knew would not be 


long delayed, if the roughness of the gale should 
subside. 

And they were not mistaken in this supposi- 
tion. Bertram was always on the alert, but he 
suspected nothing of this sort, on the present 
occasion, and was not altogether prepared for 


any attack. However, we shall soon see how 
adroitly the smuggler comported himself in the 
emergency. 

We have said that the three strange men 
alluded to were a portion of a detachment of 
officials sent to watch the smuggler’s operations. 


At the distance of a mile or two below, the re- 
mainder of the company—some twenty in all— 
were located for the night; and these three had 
been sent up the reef to guard another point. 
At an hour past midnight, the wind had lulled, 
an indistinct light was afforded through the 
breaking clouds, and the Red Bird had made 
the best of her way, before a spanking breeze, 
for the commander’s favorite cove, once more. 
So sudden had been her progress on the return, 
that the drowsy soldiers were scarcely aware of 
her approach, ere her anchor plashed over her 
fore-foot, and her sharp, low stern had swung 
round almost within hailing-distance beyond the 
spot where they had bivouacked for the night. 

Her course had not been so overlooked by the 
sentinels of the main body of the detachment; 
who, as she neared the shore, were on a rapid 
but quiet march towards the spot where she 
plainly proposed to come to anchor. And, at 
the moment the sleepy trio near her had discov- 
ered the schooner, their friends from below were 
approaching the spot with all possible despatch. 

In a brief space of time, the barge from the 
schooner, manned by half a dozen well-armed 
men, and commanded by the captain in person, 
left the vessel’s side with a valuable quantity of 
goods, which he purposed to secret in a sealed 
cavern a short distance above their landing. 
His surprise may be conceived—as the boat 
touched the rock, and his foremost men leaped 
ashore—to hear a sudden signal of alarm 
given! 

The little barge had grounded upon the rock, 
in the midst of this unexpected confusion, and 
in consequence of the still moving swell—and 
though old Bertram had no means of knowing 
how great was the probable force he had to op- 
pose, he sprang instantly ashore, cutlass in hand, 
to the aid of his men, and at the same time 
blew a silver whistle, which hung from his vest, 
fiercely and repeatedly. This signal was heard on 
board the schooner; and a score of stalwart fel- 
lows sprang to their boats, forthwith, in response 
to it. 

The “rear guard” of soldiers did not arrive 
in time! The barge was extricated from her 
plight, and the skirmish proved a sharp, but 
brief rencontre. The boat returned to the 
schooner with her precious freight, and as the 
soldiers from below hove in sight, orders had 
been given on board the Red Bird to put out 
into the channel for the present. Under com- 
mand of her first officer, she quickly put away, 
therefore, while old Bertram, with a well dressed 
and comely prisoner in his custody, was moving 
slowly on towards his own cottage, three or 
four miles to the northward. 


LILLIE AND HER WHITE CHARGER. 


The prisoner in custody of the captain of the 
Red Bird proved to be a young lieutenant in 
the revenue service. One of his two compa- 
nions had been struck down in the melee, and 
the other had escaped, when it was seen that the 
smugglers were too strong-handed, and that their 
comrades did not come up to their aid season- 
ably. 

The sturdy Bertram caused him to be pin- 
ioned, and then ordered him to go forward 
peaceably at his peril. 

“ Harry Bertram !” said the young man, bold- 
ly, “ I know you, mark! And this night’s work 
will cost you dearly, I fear.” 

.“ Move on, sir!” said- Bertram. “You have 
claimed to know my name, and since you have 


spoken it, let me tell you, William Vernet, that 
I know you ; so we are now on equal terms, ex- 
cept that I am at this moment your superior 
officer. Forward, then !” 


There was no resisting this command; and 
young Vernet put a firm face upon the dilemma, 


and did as he was ordered. The prisoner was 
conducted to the cottage of the smuggler, where 
he was shown into a neatly furnished sleeping 
apartment at once—and where Bertram, with 
his own hands, a few minutes after their arrival, 


waited on him with a draught of excellent wine 


and a dish of dried fruit. His manacles were 
then removed, the guard was sent back to the 
shore, and the prisoner was locked up for the 
night. He found a comfortable mattress in the 
room, and after an hour's reflection upon the od- 
dity of his present predicament, he retired to 
“ sleep upon it!” 

When he woke next morning, the sun was al- 
ready up. He arose and hastily adjusted his 
toilette—a brief task, under the circumstances— 
and then withdrew the clear white curtain, for 
the purpose of surveying the neighborhood of 
his prison-house. He found that the vicinity 
was very sparsely inhabited, but two or three 
small hamlets appearing in sight ; but the land- 
scape beyond was really beautiful. 

A wide plain spread out before him, and to 
the eastward lay a deep and extensive forest. 
On his right a small stream meandered down 
towards the shore ; while at the left, a bold line 
of rocky land arose, casting a wide shadow 
along its base fora mile or more. As he gazed 
out upon the fair scene before him, his attention 
was suddenly arrested by the appearance of a 
splendid white horse emerging from the forest 
atarapid gallop, mounted by a beautiful and 
graceful female, some eighteen. years of age 
apparently. ° 

“ By Jove !” exclaimed the lieutenant, catching 
his breath, “ she rides like a Diana! Where the 
deuce can she have acquired such skill? Who 
can she be? She is coming this way, as I’m a 
soldier! Fair, too, is she, very! A Venus as 
well as Diana! 

“Hey! But that was a leap, to be sure!” 
continued the prisoner to himself, as he observed 
the reckless pace at which the bold rider ap- 
proached, now urging on her beautiful white 
charger at headlong speed—now pressing him 
forward over hillock and mound—and now dart- 
ing along at a reckless gait up the half-made 
path which led to the cottage; while she sat as 
easily in the saddle as if she were but lolling in 
a cradle! 

“Here she comes—here she is!” continued 
Vernet, more quietly, but still curiously. And 
a moment afterward, Lillie Bertram, who had 
been out for morning exercise, leaped from her 
horse, and entered the cottage of her father. 

* * * 


The lieutenant had been a prisoner three 
days; and upon each morning, at about the 
same hour, the fair apparition—that lovely form, 
upon the graceful white steed, still came and 
went before his window.— Vernet was in love! 
But he was still a close prisoner, and he had not 
the slightest idea who was the being he had so 
suddenly become enamored of, nor did he 
know what was to be his own fate in the fature. 

On the fourth day, his inamorata did not ap- 
pear as usual. He became sad, impatient and 
inquisitive. His meals had been served to him 
by a person who could not (or would not) 
speak a word to him ; anu he soon got to be tired 
of his quarters—comfortable as they were. 
While he sat endeavoring to form a plan for his 
escape, the door opened, and old Bertram, the 
smuggler, entered his apartment. 

“Come, boy!” said the latter, instantly, upon 
being seated; “let us have a word of explana- 
tion.” 

“With all my heart,” said Vernet. “But 
why have you delayed your coming so long ?” 

“Tt matters nothing, since I have come at 
last. You were sent to arrest me, eh %” 

“You are right, sir.” J 

“ Alive or dead, haply,” said the smuggler, 
with asneer. 

“ Here you are wrong, though.” 

“ How so ?” 

“I will tell you. Our orders were explicit in 
regard to this little expedition. We were de- 
tailed to watch for you and to obtain possession 
of-any contraband goods which we might find @& 
you disposed to land along the coast—” 

“And did your authorities expect to effect 
this without resistance on our part ?” 
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shedding of blood, if possible. As it happened, 
you did not attempt to land where we supposed 
you would, and were taken (I mean our little 
detachment) at a disadvantage.” 

“You are now my prisoner,” replied the 
smuggler, coldly. 

“T know it, sir, and can only hope that you 
are’ disposed to be liberal.” 

“Exactly, but did you calculate upon such 
lenity when you undertook to join in this search 
for me ?” 

“TI did not calculate to be taken, sir,” said 


Vernet, proudly; “but better men than myself 
have found themselves in a worse plight before 
this.” 

“ You are right, young man; and your man- 
ner I like. I have known you many years, Ver- 
net. I knew your father and your mother before 


you. I have now a proposal for you. Will you 
accept it ?” 

“Let me know what it is, before I can 
answer.” 

“ Those buttons you wear upon that uniform, 
believe me, are no adornment. Will you part 


with them 

“ Yes,” said the young lieutenant, “I will, for 
a consideration.” 

“I will make the consideration ample, if you 
will accept it.” . 

“ Proceed, sir—I am listening.” 

“ You have seen my daughter.” 

“ Your daughter, sir—no! I was not aware 
that you—you had a daughter. That is, sir—” 

“You have seen her, nevertheless. I allude 
to the young lady you have watched so atten- 
tively, as she went and came upon her morning 
rides, for the past three days.” 

“ What, sir! Do you speak of the daring girl 
who dashes over the lawn upon the white 
steed ?” 

“Tt is her of whom I speak.” 

“ Well, sir, what of her ?” added the youth, as 
his heart swelled in his throat. 

“ She has observed you, she knows your pre- 
sent position, she has been made acquainted with 
your history and that of your family; and I 
offer you your liberty and her hand, in exchange 
for those buttons.” 

“T accept it—I accept your offer, sir. I mean 
—if she—if the lady—” 

“Lillie is her name—she is my only child. 
She will be advised by me. You must leave 
your present life, Vernet, and join me— do not 
start! From the hour that sees my daughter 
wedded, I am no longer a smuggler. I have 
enough of this world’s goods, and I propose to 
quit this vicinity forthwith and forever. Will 
you accept my proposal and join me ?” 

“TJ will!” said Vernet, firmly. 

“Enough, then. You are now free, responded 
old Bertram. And rising, he opened the door 
of the room, led in his child, and presented her 


formally to his late prisoner. 
“This, Vernet,” said he, “is my daughter.” 
* * * * 


Just one month afterward, a little party of 
villagers and wreckers—the friends and acquaint- 
ances of Bertram and his daughter—approach- 
ed a small church, some three miles up the 
coast. It was a clear bright morning, and their 
smiling faces and happy chat told that a very 
pleasant scene was about to occur in their 
midst. 

Vernet had thrown up his commission in the 
service, (none knew why, for he answered no ques- 
tions), he fell desperately in love with the beau- 
tiful Lillie at sight, and old Bertram—who had 
long known him—believed the match a very good 
one; and so availed himself of the opportunity 
to dispose of his child in marriage. He had 
become rich, and he resolved to leave his roving 
life, retire with the newly wedded pair to Eng- 
land and relinquish further toil and peril. 

The bell rung out a merry peal, and a loud 
and hearty cheer went up from the lungs of the 
sturdy company, as there suddenly came in 
sight, across the plain, the well-known figure of 
Lillie Bertram, the idol of the neighborhood, on 
her snow-white horse, accompanied by her lover 
upon another steed. 

They entered the church, the nuptials were 
performed, and the happy pair returned, as they 
came, amid the congratulations of their happy 
neighbors. They left the coast, soon afterward, 
in company with old Bertram, and subsequently 
located on a small estate in B——y, England, 
where they still reside, amid plenty and comfort, 
and genuine happiness. 


Those high built hopes that crush us by their fall. _ 
Campbell. 


[Written for the Pictorial 
STANZAS TO EFFIE. 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 


I awake from dreams of thee, 
In the deep watches of the night, 


When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright ; 

How like voices zephyrs keep, 
When the storm has ceased to be ; 

Thy face steals o'er my visioned sleep, 
T awake to dreams of thee. 


I muse of thee—I think of thee 
In the stilly midnight time, 
And when wild flowers paint the lea, 
My soul reflects no love but thine. 
When winter, cold, and white, and mute, 
Holds her dread sceptre o’er our mirth, 
When the bleak air the leaves salute, 


I weep to think thou art of earth. 


How noiseless falls the foot of time, 
When thought retreads fond memory’s sphere ; 
And how like moonlight’s beauteous time, 
Those summer dreams appear ; 
They flash and fade like all things bright, 
Like wandering airs they seem to me, 
Yet ever still, like stars of light, 
Effie, I dream of love and thee. 
Washington, D. C., Nov., 1851. 


THE AFFECTED FAMILY. 


Young ladies should know that the “French 
twist,” which is so popular among them, as a 
style of dressing the hair, is a dangerous adorn- 
ment. One of our eminent surgeons was called 
upon, a few days ago, to perform an operation 
upon the head of a young lady, who had actu- 

ly torn the skin from the cranium, by reason 
of the tightness of the “twist.” The family ot 
which she is a member, has been peculiarly 
afflicted. A young sister, a short time since, 
had the cartilage of both her ears torn by the 
weight of her ear-rings, and one of her arms be- 
came paralyzed in consequence of the tightness 
of her bracelet. This happened on the very 
same day that she put her thumb out of joint, 
endeavoring to get a tight kid glove upon her 
hand. An elder sister was so much addicted to 
the use of cosmetic¢s, that having been attacked 
by the measles, the disease was unable to work 
its way out, in consequence of the manner in 
which the pores ef her face were puttied up with 
pearl powder. Saffron and warm drinks were 
unavailing. The disease struck in, the unfortu- 
nate lady died, and upon her death-bed confess- 
ed that she had out her own fate. Another 
sister, agonized at this afflicting dispensation, 
went into a rapid decline, the consequence of 
an acute spinal disease, caused by the “ odious 
style of long dresses” now in vogue. The fact 
— such an excitement upon another, the 

ast child of this unfortunate family, that in her 
anxiety and enthusiasm on the subject of the 
“Bloomer dress,” she has become an incurable 
lunatic, and is confined in a cell adjoining that 
of the unfortunate mother of this afflicted family, 
whose insanity was caused by lacing herself so 
tightly that she nearly starved herself by chokin 
up the alimentary canal. Awful, indeed 
adelphia Sunday Dispatch. 


WONDERS IN THE PAPERS. 


A bug, or insect, resembling a wasp, was 
found buried for twelve years in wood in Eng- 
land. The papers have announced this wonder. 
But the fact is not uncommon or very wonder- 
ful. The insect is the well-known Tonthredo, 
or Borer, which deposits its eggs under the bark 
of trees or even into the sapwood. The wood 
occasionally grows over the egg, and thus re- 
mains for successive years, before the insect is 
hatched or eats out. When the son of Gen. 
Patnam resided in Williamstown, Mass., he had 
two tables made of apple-tree timber from a 
large tree cut down by Gen. Putnam, on his 
farm in Pomfret, Connecticut. Three of these 
Tonthredo ate out in two or three years. It was 
evident, from the number of consecutive layers 
of wood that the eggs had been deposited at 
least years before the insects came forth 
to the light. In the splitting of maple wood, I 
have known a full grown Tonthredo brought to 
light, deep in the wood, where its egg must have 
been deposited many years before. The facts 
only show the long time in which the egg will 
retain the principle of life before the maturing 
process shall come on. The world is full of 
such facts. Wheat has been known to germi- 
nate after being preserved a thousand years.— 
Rochester Democrat. 


GRAPHIC. 


Dickens, in one of his inimitable tales, in the 
course of a dissertation on railroads, gives the 
following graphic description of a locomotive 
and 

“ As to the in , & nasty, wheesin, creekin, 

asping, puffin, bustin monster, always out of 
a7 vith a shiny green and gold back, like 
an unpleasant beetle in that ’are glass magnifier : 
as to the ingein, as is always a pourin’ out red 
hot coals at night, and black smoke in the day, 
the sensiblest thing it does, in my opinion, is 
ven there’s something in the vay, and it sets up 
that ere frightful scream, vich seems to say— 
‘ Now here’s two hundred and forty passengers 
in the werry greatest extremity o’ danger, and 
here’s there two hundred and forty screams in 
var!’ 


IN TROUBLE. 

Although cockroaches abound inconvenientl 
at the Mauritius, it was not without pity that 
saw them consigned, as they frequently were, to 
a living grave, by a wicked-looking insect much 
resembling a Spanish fly. It was impossible to 


witness his proceedings, combined with his glit- 
tering blue and green dress, without imagining 


the selfish demon of a pantomime leading an in- 
nocent victim to perpetual entombment in some 
haunted cavern. Let the cockroach be moving 
never so briskly across the wall, he has no soon- 
er caught sight of the fatal insect—not a quarter 
of his size—than all energy leaves him, and he 


stands stupidly resigned. The fly then walks 


up to him, looks him hard in the face, and pre- 
sently, putting forth some apparatus which 
stands him in the place of a finger and thumb, 
gently, takes the cockroach by the nose, and 
eads him daintily along for a foot or two.— 
Leaving him there, he commences a thorough 
examination of the neighborhood, beating the 
ground up and down like a well-trained setter, 
and, not finding what he wants, returns to the 
cockroach and leads him on a little farther, 
when the same process is gone through, some- 
times for hours, until the whole wall has been 
examined. Chinks there are in plenty, but they 
do not suit him: he has taken the measure of 
the victim’s bulk, and means to lodge him com- 
modiously. Prsentty, a suitable hole is found, 
and the fly, moving backward, gently pulls the 
cockroach after him into his last home. What 
horrors are perpetrated in this dark recess can- 
not be more than surmised. The object, un- 
doubtedly, is to engage him as a wet nurse. No 
doubt the poor cockroach is bored in some part 
not vital, and eggs laid in him,—a purpose, in- 
deed, for which his succulent and motherly frame 
is peculiarly adapted. And, not improbably, 
duriog the vicarious incubation, he is supplied 
with food, until the eggs with which he is im- 

regnated, being hatched, commence, in turn, 
‘or his services, to “ gnaw his bowels, their recep- 
tacle.” It is in vain, that during the scene above 
described, we urge the cockroach to seek safety 
in flight. ‘The poke of a stick is disregarded ; 
he seems dead to all hints; nay, move him to 
another part of the wall, he waits there with the 
same stolid indifference the return of his tor- 
mentor. Probably a sly thrust is given him in 
the first meeting of the two, or some “ leprous 
distilment” dropped in his ear, for he has entire- 
ly the air of being hocussed.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
TO A MATRON. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


I have seen thee in thy girlhood, 
In the opening bloom of life ; 
As a bride before the altar, 
As « mother and a wife; 
And I see thee now as cheerful, 
And as sunny all thy hours, 
As when in joyous girlhood, 
Time only trod on flowers. 


Since then new worlds of duty 
Have opened on thy heart, 

Since then thy lot has called thee 
To play a loftier part. 

Yet with a brow unchanging, 
Thou mov’st in thy career 

Onwards and upwards, calmly, 
To some eerener sphere. 


Now there is many a spirit 
Its homage to thee brings, 
And many a love around thee 
With guardian angel wings ; 
Then be thy step still buoyant, 
Till life’s declining even, 
As angels rose, in Jacob’? dream, 
Be each step nearer heaven. 
New York, Nov., 1851. 


CANT PHRASES. 


Cant phrases are not wholly to be despised. 
Worthless as they are in themselves, they have 
their uses. They are the straws in the air—the 
chips in the stream, which serve to show the 
current of opinion. They are the crannies and 
chiaks in the professions put forward by party, 
through which we may look and discover the 
hidden principles by which it is swayed. They 
express little, but they often indicate much. 
Like the stratum which lies immediately over a 
seam of coal, they may be regarded as mere rub- 
bish; but then it is rubbish we are delighted to 
find, indsmuch as it is in certain contact with a 
mine of wealth. What a vein of truth, for in- 
stance, lies buried beneath the “ No popery ” cry, 
in whatever region of history it is found to Lave 
prevailed! The philosopher, when he meets 
with it, may close his books, and, without their 
aid, laydown with unerring accuracy,a general 
outline of the events to be met with in its im- 
m diate neighborhood. —Miall’s Nonconformist’s 
Sketch- Book. 


THE KNAVISH LAWYER. 

le hath this property of an honest man, that his 
is fer he will pick the 
lock of the strongest conveyance, or creep out 
at the lattice of a word. ‘ore he counts 
to enter common with others, as good as his own 
several : for he will so vex his partners that they 
had rather forego their right, than undergo a suit 
with him.— Thomas Fuller. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.} 
TO MY WIFE, 
ON MY THIRTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 


BY J. lL. HAMELIN. 


The form may bow as the years roll by 
On their march to joia the past, 
And their raven locks, with the flashing eye, 
Become blanched and dim at last. 
On the regal throne—on the palace walls, 
On the column’s shaft sub! ne, 
Like the hand in Belshazzar’s banquet halla, 


Is seen the print of time. 


Ten years have passed swift as mountain flood, 
With a speed that never falters, 
Since united in heart and hand, we stood 
With God’s servant, beside his altars. 
Ten years have passed since we breathed the vow, 


By loving lips low spoken, 
Would you wish those fetters loosened now, 
Or thy maiden promise broken? 


Or rather a fabric would’st thou rear, 
Where time can have no part? 

Then build thee a shrine with a smile or a tear, 
In the depths of the human heart. 


To the heart alone it is granted to know 
All of bliss to mortals given ; 
Then, its mission fulfilled, unchanged to go, 
Transferred, like Klijah, to heaven. 
Philadelphia, Nov., 1861. 
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Burns was one of the few poets fit to be seen. 
It has been asserted that genius is a disease—the 
malady of physical inferiority. It is certain 
that we have heard of Pope, the hunchback; of 
Scott and Byron the cripples; of the epileptic 
Julius Ceesar, who. it is said, never planned a 
great battle without going into fits; and of Na- 
poleon, whom a few years of trouble killed ; 
where Cobbett (a man of talent, not of genius,) 
would have melted St. Helena, rather than have 
given up the ghost with a full belly. If Po 
could have leaped over five-barred gates, he 
probably would not have written his inimitable 
sofa-and-lap-dog poetry; but it does not follow 
that he would not have written the “ Essay on 
Man;” and they who assert that genius is a 
physical disease, should remember that, as true 
critics are more rare than true poets, we have 
only one in our language, William Hazlitt; so 
very tall and complete men are rare as genius 
itself, a fact well known to persons who have the 
appointment of constables. And if it is unde- 
niable that God wastes nothing, and that we, 
therefore perhaps, seldom find a gigantic body 
combined with a soul of olian tones; it is 
equally undeniable that Burns was an exception 
to the rule—a man of genius, tall, strong, and 
handsome as any man that could be picked out 
of a thousand at a country fair—LZbenezer Elliot. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


Grave natures, led by custom, and therefore 
constant, a’e commonly loving husbands, as was 
said of Ulysses, “vetulam suam pretulit im- 
mortalitati.” Chaste women are often proud 
and forward, as presuming upon the merit of 
their chastity. It is one of the best bonds, both 
of chastity and obedience, in the wife, if she 
think her husband wise, which she will never do 
if she find him jealous. Wives are young men’s 
mistresses, companions for middle age, and old 
men’s nurses; so a8 a man may have a quarrel 
to marry when he will: but yet he was reputed 
one of the wise men that made answer to the 
question when a menu should marry: “ A young 
man not yet, an elJer man not at all.” It is 
often seen, that bad .usbands have very good 
wives ; whether it be that it raiseth the price of 
their husbands’ kindness when it comes, or that 
the wives take a pride in their patience; but 
this never fails if the bad husbands were of their 
own choosing, against their friends’ consent, for 
then they will be surs to make good their own 
folly. —. 


REASONING. 


Mr. Cunningham, banker, Dunse, has a Syke 
terrier, of noted cat hunting propensity, and 
which frequently accompanies its master on 
shooting excursions. Some time ago, it treed a 
cat one fine morning in the garder, and after 
yelping and scratching at the foot for five min- 
utes, it suddenly turned away and ran into the 
house! Its master soon after heard a noise in 
the kitchen ep down stairs, and on going 
down found that the dog had contrived to disen- 

a gua from its nail, and was now eagerly 
ptt it by the woolen case up the short 
flight of steps leading to the front of the house. 

‘o doubt was entertained that the sanguinary 
little creature, remembering the destructive pow- 
ers of the gun in the field, was acting under a 
belief that the same weapon might secure the 
death of the treed cat—reason having carried it 
thus far, but having at the same time failed to 
show how little use it os have made of — 

un after dragging it into the proposed scene 

hambers Journal. 


operation.— C 
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DEATH. 
\ Death thing: 


CLEOPATRA’S} NEEDLE. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 
This famed relic of the 
antique world has an inter- 
est which bids fair to be as 
lasting as that of the Pyra- 
mids themselves. About 
once in ten years public at- 
tention is called to the point 
—of the Needle, by some 
inquiry as to its future des- 
tination. Scarcely a trace 
of the former greatness of 
the ancient city of Alexan- 
dria remains—the seat of 
empire, the emporium of 
the East, the centre of learn- 
ing. Among the few objects 
of antiquity are Cleopatra's 
Needles, about one mile dis- 
tant from the city; one of 
which remains standing, the 
other is partly imbedded in 
the sand. Each is one vast 
block of granite, measuring 
in length about seventy feet, 
covered with hieroglyphics. 
These obelisks are said 10 
have formed the entrance 
to a palace of the Egypto- 
Macedonian kings, and are 
situated in the midst of the 
wretched hovels of the Arab 
poor, in a dreary waste of 


_| sand—a relic of past ages. 


Champollion, who has 
deciphered the hieroglyph- 
ics with which the obelisks 
are inscribed, assigns them 
to the age of Meeris, one of 
the most celebrated of the 
Pharaohs, who flourished 
1725 years before Christ. [{ 


These little wonders are now performing in | 11th of December, 1848, in Louisville, Kentucky. 
London, and elicit the highest encomiums of | They created a great sensation, and their suc- 
praise. Kate was born October, 1843, and Ellen | cess determined their future career. On resoly- 
December, 1845, in Baltimore. They first ap- | ing to adopt the stage as their future profession, 
peared in “ The Children in the Wood” on the | they frequently appeared in various children’s 


parts, such as the Dake of York, children in | bastes in the burlesque of “ Bombastes Furioso.” 
the “ Hunter of the Alps,” &c.; but it was not | Their triumph in this new walk of the drama 
until the August succeeding their appearance | was complete; since then their career as stars 
that they attempted anything of a higher cali- | has been unprecedentedlytriumphant. In Lon- 
bre, when they appeared as the King and Bom- | don they have been also eminently successfal. 


THE BATEMAN CHILDREN. 
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THE SHIP R. B. FORBES, OF BOSTON. 
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EASON'S PICTOBIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. ~~ 


JEWELRY BAZAAR. 

The well known house of Jones, Ball & Poor, 
situated at the corner of Summer and Washing- 
ton Streets, Boston, is one of the most superb 
establishments of the kind in this country, if not 
in the world. The main room is 138 feet long, 
and the end being set with immense mirrors, 
gives it an appearance of being double that 
length. The ceiling is ornamented with superb 
fresco work, and the show cases resting upon 
massive marble counters, are finished in the 
most perfect manner. For brilliancy and rich- 
ness of display, a view of this gorgeous mercan- 
tile palace will sink into insignificance any de- 
scription of oriental enchantment that could be 
conceived. The fine array of jewelry, plates, 
pspier machie and military goods exposed to 
the gaze of visitors, is unmatched in costliness, 
variety and elegance. The premises are so ar- 
ranged as to separate the wholesale department, 
so that while it accommodates dealers who wish 
to examine and select a large assortment, it in 


no way interferes with the patrons of the retail 
branch of the store. We need to say nothing of 
the tastes and merits of this firm, who have ex- 
hibited so much skill in the chaste and classic 
Webster and Cunard vases, manufactured by 
them, besides many other costly works of art. 
Their vast stock consists of watches, jewelry, 


silver plated ware, communion-ware, music box- 


es, parian statuary, japanned and Britannia, 
glass and porcelain ware, candelabras, and an 
endless variety of ornaments, curiosities, etc. 
They are constantly in receipt of goods which 
they import exclusively for their own trade, and 
they supply purchasers on terms as liberal as 
the same kind of goods can be bought in Europe. 
When illumined by gas light in the evening, 
the store from the exterior may be said to be one 
of the curiosities of the city, presenting an ap- 
pearance that would beggar all description, ia 
richness and actual intrinsic splendor. We have 
seen foreigners, who have travelled much and 
been observant, too, pause for a long time before 


INTEKIOR VIEW OF JONES, BALL & PUUR’S STORE, WASHINGTON STREET, BUSTON. 


its windows, and exclaim with surprise and 
pleasure at the elegant scene it presents under 
gas light, now regarding the store from the 
side-walk, and now retiring to the opposite side 
of the street to examine itfrom adistance. The 
effect is really very fine and richly worthy of 
notice. To those who are in the habit of pass- 
ing this locality daily or nightly, these remarks 
will be nothing new ; but persons who have nev- 
er seen the store of Messrs. "Jones, Ball & Poor, 
when brilliantly lighted, should certainly visit it. 

The Revere House of this city, celebrated for 
its splendid silver ware and table service, valued 
at twenty-five thousand dollars, was supplied by 
this house ; also the Winthrop, and most of the 
best hotels in the large cities, West and South. 
In fact, their ware is remarkable for its stability 
and thorough workmansnip, and for its unrivall- 
ed splendoref appearance. The eagle accompa- 
nying this desenmtion is a representation of the 
fine golden hird above the sign of the house on 
the corner uf Susamer and Washington Streets. 


A FATHER’S ADVICE. 


The time draws nigh, dear John, that I must 
go the way from which none return. I cannot 
take thee with me, but leave thee in a world 
where good counsel is not superabundant. No 
one is born wise. Time and experience teach 
us to separate the grain from the chaff. I have 
seen more of the world than thou. It is not all 
gold, dear son, that glitcers. 1 have seen many 
a star from heaven fall,/and many a statf on 
which men have leaned break. Therefore, I 
give thee this advice, tue result of my experi- 
ence. Attach not thy heart to any transitory 
thiny. The truth comes not to us, dear son; 
we must seek for it. That which you see scru- 
tinize carefally ; and with regard to things un- 
seen and eternal, rely on the word of God. 
Search no one sv closely as thyself. Within us 
dwells the judge who never deceives, and whose 
-voice is more to us than the applause of the 
world, and more than all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians and Grecks. Resolve, my son, to do 
nothing to which this voice is opposed. When 
you think and project, strike on your forehead 
and ask for his counsel. He speaks at first low, 
and lisps as an innocent child ; but if you honor 
his innocence, he gradually loosens his tongue 
and speaks more distinctly. 

Despise not any religion ; 
but it is much better to understand. Upho 

truth when thou canst, and be willing for her 


sake to be hated; but know that thy individual 
cause is the cause of truth, and beware that they 
are not confounded. Do good for thy own satis- 
faction, and care not what follows. Cause no 
gray hairs to any one ; nevertheless, for the right, 
even gray hairs are to be disregarded. 

Help and give willingly when thou hast, and 
think vo more of thyself for it ; and if thou hast 
nothing, les thy hands be ready with a drink of 
cold water, and esteem thyself for that no less. 
Say not alway. what thou knowest, but know 
always what thou sayest. Not the apparent de- 
vout, bat the truly devout man respect, and go 
in his ways. A man who has the fear of God in 
his heart, is like the sun that shines and warms, 
though it does not speak. Do that which is 
worthy of recompense, and ask none. Reflect 
daily upon death, and seek the life which is be- 
yond with a cheerful courage ; and, farther, zo 
not out of the world without having testified by 
some good deed thy love and respect for the 
Author of Christianit y.— Goethe. 


One of the most grotesque parts of female 
apparel was the high cap, common during a cou- 
siderable portion of the reign of Kdward III, 
and which was sometimes raised in the form of 
acone as high as three feet above the head, with 
streamers of silk flowing from the top to the 

and. This part of the costume of tue times 
es still worn in some parts of Normandy. 


ALPHABET OF FACES. 


It is related of Garrick, an English comedian, 
that passing along the street one day, and ob- 
serving a hackney coach standing at the corner, 
awaiting passengers, as is usual in large cities, 
he hailed the driver, inquiring if he had made 
out his complement. “No sir—get in,” was the 
prompt reply ; upon which Garrick speedily ap- 
propriated to himself one seat in the empty 
coach. Presently another man presented him- 
self; another, and another entered the carriage, 
until the driver, supposing the seats were all 
occupied, prepared to drive off, when a man, 
panting for breath (books and umbrellain hand), 
hailed him with “ stop, driver! another passen- 
ger,” and had already seized the door, when he 
was coolly informed that he could not be accom- 
modated. He reiterated loudly that there was 
room enough for half a dozen; as is often the 
case, a great altercation about a little matter 
ensucd, the driver constantly affirming that 
there was no room, and the tenacious weuld-be 
passenger as often giving him thelie. At length 
the driver dismcnnting in a rage looked into the 
vehicle, when lo! to his infinite chagrin and as- 
tonishment, he saw nobody but our hero snugly 
ensconced in one corner, quietly awaiting the 
result of this strange controversy. This was to- 
tally incomprehensible to the poor coachman, 
but we can easily solve the my , by our 
knowledge of the muscles, lo 


laughter more than he did the interest of the 
coachman, had, through an expressive counte- 
nance, succeeded in passing for five different in- 
dividuals, in the space of half an hour, oddly 
illustrating the motto of our national banner, 
E Pluribus Unum, from many, one. 


A MISINTERPRETATION. 


That saying, “1 as you would be done to,” 
is often misunderstood ; for tix not thus meant 
— hat I, a private man, should do to vou, a pri- 
vate man, #s I would have vou do to me, bat do 
as we have agreed to do one to another by pub- 
lic agreement. If the p isoner should ak the 
judge. whether he would he content to he hanced, 
were he in his case, he would answer, “ No!” 
« Then,” says the prison: r, “do as you would be 
done to.” Neithr of them must do as private 
men, but the jadge must do by him as they have 
pablicly agreed—that is, Soth jud ze and prisoner 
bave consented to a law. that if either of them 
steal, they shall be hanged —Selden’s Tuble Talk. 


The richest genias, like tha most fertile soil, 
when uncultivated, shevts up into the rankest 
weeds; and, instead of vines and olives for the 
pena and use of man, produces to its sloth- 
one most abundant crop of poisons. 
—Hume. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 


THE LONDON BEGGAR: 
oR, 
THE CAPRICE OF FORTUNE. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 
N no place on earth are the extremes of 
wealth and poverty brought in so close con- 
tact, as in the densely populated city; where 
every grade and condition of man seem, of ne- 
cessity, crowded in to make up the grand tableau 
of city life. 

Familiarity begets indifference ; and itis with 
quite as much truth as carelessness, that the 
remark is often repeated: “one half the world 
knows not (and cares less) how the other half 
exist.” 

Tales and scenes of misery depicted in the 
story of fiction are too often regarded by the 
reader as mere pictures of the imagination—too 
vivid to be true; while, perchance, within the 
range of their daily walks, there exists in the 
shape of humanity, pictures of wretchedness to 
which even the hand of fiction could scarcely 
do justice in delineating ! 

Poverty is a common, and oftentimes an he- 
reditary evil; and that fact alone frequently 
serves as a paltry excuse for its sufferance. 
Among the very last resorts to which the desti- 
tute are driven for sustenance, is that of street- 
begging. In London, this branch of “ business ” 
is carried on to a great extent, and it is now a 
vocation which meets with but very little sym- 
pathy. 

An old man, who, from misfortune and sick- 
ness had been compelled for many years to gain 
his daily bread from the charity of the world, 
one day ventured to enter the residence of a 
gentleman of wealth—an unusual thing for a 
beggar—and one involving somé risk. 

The rich man reclined upon a velvet couch 
before the open door. It was midday in sum- 
mer; and the cool shade of the massive trees 
which surrounded the mansion, and the degree 
of comfort and happiness within, which the 
lovely exterior seemed to indicate, tempted the 
poor man almost to believe that none but warm 
hearts could dwell in such a paradise. He ap- 
proached the door with trembling steps ; but be- 
fore he had had time to present his plea, his ear 
was greeted with the harsh, but to him, familiar 
word “begone!” from the lordly proprietor of 
the establishment, accompanied with a severe 
rebuke for daring to intrude upon a rich man’s 
premises. 

Without reply, the old man turned and re- 
traced his steps to the street; and leaning upon 
his staff for a moment, he raised his hand to 
brush a tear from his care-worn cheek; and 
then he wended his way—the distance of half a 
mile—to a miserable shelter in the rear of an 
old court. 

The cireumstance was of common occurrence, 
and the poor beggar would probably never have 
been thought of again, had not the scene been 
witnessed by a third person. A young man in 
the employ, and a resident in the family of the 
wealthy gentleman, chanced to be the looker-on, 
and he was forcibly impressed with the idea 
that that man was no ordinary professional beg- 
gar. His curiosity induced him to follow and 
ascertain from him, his true situation. 

Passing down a dark and filthy lane, he en- 
tered the ruins of a once habitable dwelling, 
which now would scarce serve as a comfortable 
lodging for beasts! Seating himself upon a 
rude block—the only article of furniture to be 
seen—he turned, and with a look of astonish- 
ment, encountered the form of the young man, 
Edward, who stood before him. 

“What dost thou here, young man ?” said he, 
gruffly. “Even in this forsaken den, may not a 


poor beggar be adowed to claim a home—a 
place to hide hi »:elt from the scoffs and jeers 


of the wide won.c ?” 
“ Fear not, good sire,” answered Edward. “I 
have not come to disturb you, but to befriend 


you.” 
“Befrientl a beggar? You jest, young man! 
The beggar's friend dwells not in London.” 


“It is not strange that you are led to that con- 
clusion, my poor friend ; but let me assure you 
that no idle curiosity has brought me hither. 


Tell me what means that tear on your cheek ? 


I cannot see an old man weep. It bespeaks sor- 
row that Heaven never decreed toman. Speak, 
and tell me frankly why you suffer; and aid 
shall be provided for you.” 

“Ah! my young friend,” said he, sadly, “it 


would take many words to relate all my suffer- 
ings; but it is not that which starts the tear. 
I can bear to suffer, for I deserve it: but when a 
rich man spurns the plea of a beggar, J pity 
him. None so rich but he may become poor. I 
once possessed wealth, myself. I know its value, 
and I know its frailty, too!” 

“Can it be possible that you were ever rich ? 
What then has brought you to this degrada- 
tion ?” 

“TJ once turned a beggar from my door. If I 
never live to do a good deed again, let me leave 
one spark of virtue behind me. Young man, 
be kind to the poor! If you die a beggar, have 
not the bitter remorse in your dying hour that 
your sin has recoiled upon your own head !” 

The old man ceased speaking, and motioned 
to Edward to retreat ; but after much persuasion, 
and assurances of friendship, the beggar was 
induced to continue his history. 

“And to that trifling circumstance are you 
indcbted for this destitution in your old age?” 
continued Edward. 

“Speak not to me of trifles, young man. 
There are no such things in my life. But sit 
here, since you are so kind, and listen,” said he, 
widening the rough seat on which he rested. “I 
will tell you the tale of a beggar's life, and the 
lesson may one day be of use to you.” 


THE OLD MAN’S STORY. 


“JT was reared upon the lap of luxury. “My 
father was prospered in business, and spared 
no expense in educating myself and my only 
brother. He afforded us ample means to es- 
tablish ourselves in business when we became 
of age. My brother chose the seafaring life, 
and I the mercantile business. For many years, 
he commanded a fine ship from this port, but 
he never returned from his last voyage, to my 
knowledge. The ship was wrecked, and none 
returned to tell the story. After I was fairly 
established in business, my father failed, and 
became a bankrupt. The change and disap- 
pointment wrought deeply upon his spirits ; his 
health failed graduall, from that time, and in 
two years afterwards he died. My mother sur- 
vived him but a few months, and I was left 
without a relative in the world, save my wife, to 
whom I had been married some two years, and 
my little son, then an infant. 

sat, one day, in my richly-furnished parlor, 
amusing myself with my prattling boy, when a 
servant informed me that a beggar at the door 
wished to see me. I todk no notice of the re- 
quest, farther than to refuse it and order the 
beggar to be sent away. You may think this 
a very ‘trifling’ circumstance; but I would give 
worlds to recall that order! That simple act 
has been the source of untold misery to me— 
misery which will continue to increase to the 
hour of my death! 

“Tt was a cold, dreary night which followed 
that day; and on the following morning, the 
beggar was found dead at my gate! But that 
was not all. An old wallet was found in his 
possession, which was once owned by my father, 
and which bore his name in his own hand-writ- 
ing. I have every reason to believe that the 
beggar was my brother! I did not see the body. 
I knew nothing of it until he was buried ; but 
the descriptions were in accordance with what I 
should have expected him to be, afver a toiisome 
sailor's life. I shall never know his history; 
but it is possible that he was saved from the 
wreck, and returned pennyless to his deserted 
home. I had removed to a different location in 
the city, during his absence, and was entirely 
disconnected with my father's old associations. 
I cannot tell you how much I loved my brother, 
or the unspeakable happiness of which I de- 
prived myself, by that single act.” 

“The result was melancholy, surely,” said 
Edward. “But what had that to do with the 
change in your own pecuniary affairs ?” 

“ Perhaps nothing; but I shall ever believe 
that it was the sole and immediate cause of my 
subsequent failure in business. I was naturally 
of a very nervous temperament, and often found 
it hard to overcome imaginary troubles; while 
real ones preyed like canker upon my mental 
and physical strength. To the effect of that 
event, I attribute a sickness which shortly fol- 
lowed, in which I suffered a shock of paralysis 
that deprived me for some time of my reason ; 
and forever, of the use of my right arm, which 
you sce is entirely helpless. My sickness o0- 
curred at a most unfortunate crisis in my busi- 
ness; and for want of proper arrangemént, my 


‘property was sacrificed, and even my household 


furniture was finally claimed by my creditors. 


From over exertion and anxiety during my 
sickness, my wife took a fever of which she 
never. recovered. After a, severe illness of six 
months, I arose from my bed to find myself a 
friendless, pennyless man. Ill luck and misfor- 
tune continued to follow close upon my track. 
Owing to my infirmity, I was unable to perform 
any kind of labor, except to carry small pack- 
ages about the streets. In this way, I earned a 
comfortable living, until decrepid old age ren- 
ered me useless to any one; and since then, this 
place has been my home, the ground has been 
my bed, and my food the scanty crumbs of 
charity.” 

“ A tale of woe, truly,” sighed Edward, “but 
you have not told me what became of your lit- 
tle son.” 

“O, my dear little Edward! God grant he 
may never know that his father lives—a beggar ! 
I gave him toa kind lady, who promised to 
protect him and find him a home.” 

“ Edward—did you call his name ?” 

“Yes. We named him for his father, and 
here are my initials,” said the old man exposing 
his withered limb, which bore the letters E. 
H. M. 

“Would you know him now, should you see 
him ?” asked Edward 

“T remember his features well, but he must 
have changed greatly in twenty years. His 
hair and eyebrows were of a glossy black, like 
yours; and his countenance bore a similar ex- 
pression. He carries but one mark, however, by 
which I could identify him. When a mere 
child I foolishly bought him a toy hatchet, with 
which he inflicted a severe wound on his right 
foot. That scar he will probably carry to his 
grave.” 

“Was it like this?” said Edward, quickly, 
exposing his foot, and exhibiting the unques- 
tionable trace of a deep wound! 

“ Your name?” said the old man, nervously. 

“Edward Herman Mercer.” 

“ My son!” whispered the beggar, as he fell 
exhausted to the ground. 

It was a thrilling moment to Edward. His 
progeniture had ever been clouded in mystery. 
He was taught to believe that his parents died 
in his infancy, and the only friends he ever knew 
were his employer’s family. Once during his 
life, however, he overheard a suspicion that his 
father lived, and the thought never escaped his 
mind until the hope of once more hearing a 
parent’s voice was realized in the old man’s 
story. 

As soon as he had partially recovered from 
the shock, Edward provided conveyance and 
removed his father to his own residence. 

“O, carry me not there !” earnestly spoke the 
old man, as they entered the gate, leading to 
the beautiful residence which he had entered but 
a few hours ago as a beggar. “Let me entreat 
you, my son, not to expose your beggared father 
here! It will prove your ruin !” 

“ Then so be it!” proudly answered the noble 
youth. “My father’s lot is mine, henceforth. 
There is no danger, however; my uncle is a 
good man at heart, though he is not free from 
faults.” 

“ Uncle,” did you say, Edward?” asked the 
father, turning paler as Edward led him for- 
ward, and showed him into the elegant parlor 
where his uncle was sitting. 


“ Allow me to introduce to you my father, , 


uncle,” said Edward, calmly, as they entered; 
and turning to the beggar, he added: “ This is 
Mr. James N. Mercer, father.” 

“ Your father, Edward? What does this 
mean !” exclaimed Mr. Mercer. But he had no 
sooner fixed his eye upon the beggar than he 
recognized his brother! The beggar seemed— 
from his gestures—to recognize him also, but it 
was some moments before either could com- 
mand his feelings sufficiently to speak. As 
soon, however, as the old man recovered some- 


what from the shock, he looked about him in 
wild astonishment as if awaking from a dream. 
“Tell me, Edward, my son,” said he, “where 
am I? AmI dreaming? This cannot be real! 
My brother alive? Impossible! Tell me quick- 


ly, and relieve me of this suspense !” 


“Tt is even so,” answered Mr. Mercer, as h 
approached his unfortunate brother, and clasped 


both his hands in his own; while the tears even 
of the strong man were hard to suppress. 


“ And have I the joy to know that I was mis- 


taken in the person whom I supposed to be my 
deceased brother ?” 

“I rejoice with you that you were mistaken,” 
warmly replied Mr. Mercer, “and that a kind 
Providence has allowed me the opportunity to 


atone in some measure for my guilt in not lis. 
tening to your plea, this morning. I assure you 
it was owing to thoughtlessness, and not that I 
have ever been a stranger to want, or that I am 
destitute of pity for the suffering. I have known 
sorrow, and poverty, and distress. I was taken 
from a wreck at sea, by some kind hand, and 
raised from the very verge of death; and God 
forbid that I should ever forget the everlasting 
debt that I then assumed! Fortune has pros- 
pered me since, and I returned to my native 
city but one year ago, with a handsome fortune ; 
which it will give me unspeakable joy to share 
with you, my brother! Comfort yourself now 
with the best my house affords, and accept a 
home under my roof.” 

The old man could only express his gratitude 
with tears of joy; and the day was one of gen- 
eral rejoicing to all concerned. Refreshments 
were ordered for the poor man, his beggarly ap- 
parel was soon exchanged for a respectable cos- 
tume, and he was received into the family and 
treated by all the inmates as the relative and 
guest ef Mr. Mercer. He was in the habit of 
riding much ; and in his daily drives around the 
city, his brother was his constant companion. 

Edward was happy and proud to introduce 
his father among his acquaintances, some of 
whom had often taunted him with the belief 
that he was not of honorable descent. 

The old man’s health soon improved, and the 
burden of sorrow being removed from his heart, 
he no longer leaned upon his staff in decrepitude 
and weakness, but was enabled to stand erect 
and assume an air of dignity becoming his more 
fortunate position; and in his fairy intelligent 
and manly countenance, none ever recognized 
Tue Lonpon Becear. 


Edward was doubly provided for, as his uncle 
was still the same father to him as before, and 
established him in business when he became of 


Mr. Mercer had learned a lesson in this oc- 
currence, which proved salutary in its effects on 
his after life. He never passed a poor beggar 
in the street, without thinking that “he might 
be the unfortunate brother of some one;” and 
by his acts of benevolence and charity, he was 
afterwards styled, “the friend of the poor.” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
TO ANNIE. 


BY DR. FREDERICK HOUCK. 


There ’s a brightness in thine eye, Annie, 
Like light in summer's hours ; 
There ’s an odor in thy sigh, Annie, 
More sweet than opening flowers. 
There ’s ruby on thy lip, Annie, 
More bright than rosy wine ; 
From no other cup Id sip, Annie, 
But the nectar brim of thine. 


The music of thy tongue, Annie, 
Would still a seraph’s voice ; 

There ’s a sweetness in thy song, Annie, 
Like the breeze when flowers rejoice. 

A world is in thy kiss, Annie, 
And in thy smile I see 

Such rapture, I’ve no wish, Annie, 
But destiny and thee. 

New York, November, 1851. 


A MYSTERIOUS WEAPON. 


The sound of a cannon sent a panic through 
the tribes of Arabs and negroes who were not 
acquainted with fire arms. They at first laughed 
when they saw the enemy approaching with 
“shining sticks on their shoulders,” and without 
swords, lances or shields; but when they wit- 
nessed the execution done by this unheard of 
weapon, a belief got abroad among them that 
the devil dwelt in the musket barrels. With 
this conviction, a n in grasping a soldier’s 
musket, clapped his hand over the mouth of the 
barrel, that the evil spirit might not get out. 
The soldier pulled the trigger, and the leaden 
devil pierced the poor fellows hand and breast. 
Most of the people in Taka ran from the mere 
report of a musket.—Campaign in Africa. 


GUTTA PERCHA. 


The late expeditions in search of Sir John 
Franklin, have proved the value of gutta percha 


ina remarkable manner. Hach of them took 
out sledge boats of this substance for use among’ 
the masses ofice. Fitted with a skate, the boat 
served as a sledge; floated, it would carry five 
or six persons, with ample provisions ; at other 
times it might be folded up, or converted into a 
wrapper or bed tent, safe against the cold, that 
three or four men might sleep under. Its weight 
we only eighteen pounds. . loreover, after un. 

- 
returned to England not in the least damaged, 
and in almost as good a condition as when she 
left.—British Bann-r. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion. ] 
RECONCILIATION. 


BY GEO. CANNING MILL. 
CHAPTER L 


ILLIAM! My dear William! In 

. mercy to me! In mercy to my 
child! Do but hear me this once !” 

“T have long ago thought the subject over in 
all seriousness, and my first resolution remains 
unshaken. I am determined. I cannot suffer 
my mind to be changed, Emily, by any consider- 
ations of mere affection, propriety, or anything 
of the kind. In doing what I have done, I have 
done my duty. Do not think to alter my deter- 
mination.” 

“ O, William, William! You know not but 
you may this day be pressing the life from out 
my poor—poor child! I beg you to but think 
again, before you finally determine! Do but 
remember that she is yet your child—the offspring 
of your own loins! Remember that she still 
loves you—” 

“ Zoves me! Her conduct would seem to be 
an evidence of it!” 

“ Indeed she does. Believe me, William, she 
still does love her father! She has told me so 
again and again.” 

“And you manage to hold meetings with her 
yet, Emily ?” 

“ William, do not seek to root out all my na- 
tural affections from my saddened heart! I 
must obey them !” 

“ But after what I have said, I should think—” 

“T cannot help still loving my child, Wil- 
liam! Say to me what you will—do with me 
what seems good to you—but O, do not deny 
me the unspeakable privilege of loving my own 
chil 

The above was a part of a conversation Mrs. 
Emily May held with her husband, one evening, 
in his library. 

Mr. May was a lawyer of highly respectable 
standing and attainments. His mind was of that 
quiet usual cast, that unites much sterling com- 
mon sense and common feeling, with a great 
deal more of pride and haughtiness. He was ex- 
ceedingly sensitive, and withal a man of the 
strictest sense of honor. On the evening on 
which this conversation took place, he was sit- 
ting in his easy chair in his library, engaged on- 
ly with his varying thoughts. There brooded a 
lowering expression upon his countenance, not 
absolutely forbidding, yet fall of anything but 
attractiveness. Evidently something deeply en- 
gaged him, even if he were not absolutely 
troubled. 

He continued pacing the room for a long time 
after his wife had left him, ever and anon mov- 
ing his lips as if he would find expression for 
some troublesome thought or uneasy feeling. 
Then he would pause before his book shelves, 
and slowly pass his eyes over them, from the 
top to the bottom shelf, incoherently pronounc- 
ing the title to some volume, and perhaps taking 
it down and mechanically flirting over the 
leaves. 

“Ts there no help for this ?” he said, aloud, re- 
placing his book and commencing again to pace 
the room. “No help? I would not be so un 
happy for worlds! Yet how can I avoid it? I 
brought it not on myself; it is all the work of 
that wilfal, headstrong girl! She chose to dis- 
obey me, and these are the natural consequences ! 
Yet, O God! would that she had never acted 
thus! Would that I had never made the threat! 
—for Iam unhappy! Iam really wretehed! I 
would exchange my present situation and feel- 


ings for those of the meanest man on the face of 
the earth!” 

At that moment, there came a tap on the door 
of the apartment, and Mr. May called out for 
the visitor to come in. The dogr at once open- 
ed, and a servant thrust in her hand, in which 
was held a billet, or note, carefully enveloped 


and sealed. The lawyer took it from the girl, 
asking, as he did so, where she got the same. 


“A woman left it at the front door not a min- 
ute ago,” replied she. 


“ Some woman’s business with me, I warrant,” 


said he, to himself, as the servant shut the libra- 
ry door. 

Tle drew the light near him, and sat down by 
the side of the large table that stood in the mid- 


dle of the room. First giving the superscription 
a careful inspection, and trying to divine whose 


so elegant a specimen of chirography could be, 
he hastily broke the seal and commenced read- 


ing. It began—much to his surprise—with 


“Dear Father!” Heavens! what a start it gave 
him! 

Bat his curiosity was too deeply stirred to suf- 
fer him to throw the communication aside, and 
he read on. 


“You will forgive my boldness,” the letter 
continued, “in writing to you at this junctare, 
—it makes me weep to think that I should ever 
be obliged to crave my father’s forgiveness for 
addressing him !—because I am circumstanced 
so peculiarly as to forbid my entertaining a 
thought of there being an impropriety in doing 
asI am doing. My dear father! I long to 
throw myself on my knees in your presence, and 
ask you to forgive me for my great disobedience. 
I pray that you may be influenced to pass over 
my wrong. Already I have suffered as much as 
mortal can suffer, and I feel that it has been 
right forme! I know that I have brought it all 
upon myself,—yes, all of it! I wish to throw 
no blame on others—J am the one who has done 
wrong, I disobeyed you, I have suffered long and 
grievously for it, and I ask—I pray, now to be 
forgiven! O,my dear father! if you will but 
send me a single word of assurance that I may 
again come into your presence! I shall bring 
this to your door ; would that I might be allowed 
to come in and throw myself on your mercy, to 
which I know I have no right whatever! But I 
have chosen to wait your good pleasure, rather 
than intrude upon your privacy. 

“You cannot know, my father, through what 
trials I have passed, through what sufferings— 
what wrongs! Mine is a sad tale, yet, I fear, too 
much like many more that are never told to the 
ear of the world. God having hereto punished 
me as much as he has seen fit, I now ask you 
not to continue the punishment longer. Pray, 
be lenient to me now! Suffer me to come into 
your presence once again, and to hear from your 
lips the words by which my pardon will be se- 
cured tome! Grant but this single request, my 
dear father, and Heaven will abundantly bless 
you for your kindness! Send me an answer as 
soon as youcan. From your ever affectionate 

Mary.” 

Crambling the billet in his hand, he rose hur- 
riedly from his seat, and paced the apartment 
more violently than before. His feet trode soft- 
ly on a Turkish carpet of the seeming thickness 
and softness of a cushion. How knew he but 
his child's, at that very moment, went unpro- 
tected, not only by a carpet, but even a pair of 
shoes¢ The thought started the hot blood 
quickly to his temples, while he smote them 
fiercely with the palm of his hand, as if he would 
drive out by violence the thoughts that disturbed 
his brain. 

“What shall I do?” asked he of himself, 
aloud. “If I notice her letter, and promise that 
all her disobedience shall be forgiven, then peo- 
ple will think and will say, that I am no man of 
my word! They will think me weak, and vacil- 
lating in my purpose! They will place no con- 
fidence in me in other matters, if they see me so 
changeable in this! Then I cannot forget that 
she is still my own child! Would to God that I 
could but forget that! There’s a something 
here”—and he placed his hand instinctively up- 
on his heart—‘“that tells me I must not turn 
away—. But, faugh! it’s all nonsense—arrant 
nonsense! I can conquer it all, if I do but try! 
I will conquer it, it’s a weakness !/—a poor weak- 
ness, such as all mortals are liable to; but I will 
show them an example of a man who can man- 
age his own feelings—if they never yet saw the 
sight! So, be still—be still, turbulent heart! I 
am @ man once more !—a man !” 


CHAPTER II. 
A man entered the office of the lawyer May, 
but a few weeks after this, and asked him to 
make out for him a writ of ejectment, that he 


might have it properly signed, issued and served 
upon a certain tenant therein named—a Mrs. 
Margaret Flint. 

Mr. May sat down to his table, and busied 
himself for some time upon the required docu- 
ment, until he at length completed it. Then 


running his eyes over it again, to make sure of 
its validity—in form, at least—he folded it care- 
fully and handed it to his client, at the same 
time receiving his fee, usual in such cases. The 
man turned to go out of doors, while Mr. May 


set himself laboriously upon his books again, 


He seemed to be trying to drive a.load off his 


mind. Perhaps he was trying to forget that he 
had not answered the letter of his repentant 


ehild, but had left her to the charities of the world. 


The man who went out with the writ, hurried 
away after an officer, into whose hands he at 
once placed it. That functionary then started 
out from his office, and proceeded without delay 
to an old looking building, in a retired quarter 
of the city. Mounting two flights of steps, he 
knocked upon the door of a back room, and 
awaited an answer. In a moment, the door was 
opened, and a youthful looking woman, whose 
countenance bore every mark of being tempered 
with sadness and sorrow, stood before him. 

“This is Mrs. Flint, I presume?” said the 
officer, interrogatively. 

“Tt is, sir; will you come in ?” was the sweet 
answer of the woman. 

The man instantly stepped in, the better to 
perform his business, and closed the door after 
him. 

“T have come to serve this writ upon you,” 
said he, drawing the writ of ejectment alluded 
to from his capacious pocket. 

“Upon me!” exclaimed the startled woman. 

-“ Yes, ma’am,” said he, as mildly as he could 
speak. “By its authority I am compelled to 
tell you that you must go from this room at 
once.” 

“Ts there no remedy?” inquired she, in a 
mournfal tone. 

“None, except you consent to pay up your 
arrears in rent,” replied he. 

“ But I have not money! I am destitute!” 

“Tt only makes it the worse for you, then.” 

“ Have you the heart to turn me out on such 
an inclement day as this? I have no shelter for 
myself and my child! Have you the heart to do 
it, sir? Where, O where shall I lay my head 
to-night ?” 

“Madam,” he replied, “this is a painful duty 
for me, but it is nothing that Ican help. It is 
not my wish that you be turned out from here 
into the street; Iam only doing my duty as an 
officer ; God knows that I have no disposition to 
add to your sufferings !” 

“ They are almost intolerable, sir. Ido not 
know that I can bear them all, and live a great 
while longer. My poor heart is almost worn 
out, sir. Butis there nothing that you can do 
for me at this time?” 

“ Nothing, that I can see.” 

“ Have you no influence with my landlord? 
Would not a kind word from your lips turn him 
from his cruel purpose ?” 

“JT should dislike to deceive you by making 
you think that I had any power to swerve him 
from his determination in such a matter as this. 
His mind seems to be wholly made up. I see no 
further hope for you, unless you can in some 
way raise money enough to pay up all arrear- 

” 

“That is at present impossible,” replied the 
woman, sadly. 7 

“You have no furniture to spare?” said the 
officer, interrogatively, looking around him as 
he spoke. 

She need have made no answer to a question 
already so obviously answered as that was, but 
still she did reply. 

“T have hardly enough for my own need, sir. 
But it may be as well that it is so,” she contin- 
ued, “for if I had more, I should be at a loss 
where to put it to-night.” 

The officer regarded her simple but true phi- 
losophy in such an emergency, with a look of 
mingled pity and admiration ; feeling, inwardly, 
that it is of just such women that heroes are 
often born. 

“ Must I go to-night, sir?” continued she, after 
amoment. “Can you not intercede for me un- 
til the morning ?” 

“T will take it upon myself to suffer you to 
remain here until to-morrow morning, on one 
condition,” said he. 

“ What is that? What is that?” 

“ That you will then have everything in readi- 
ness to move out.” 

“T will cheerfully comply with your condi- 
tion,” replied she; “and I thank you from the 
depths of my heart for your voluntary kindness.” 

Unwilling longer to intrude upon the sacred 
privacy of her suffering or her grief, the officer 


withdrew, though it was not without a keen 


sense of the misery that secretes itself where the 
glad and the gay little think to find it, and of 
the grief that securely preys upon hearts which 
but few imagine are other than whole. 


Taking her child—a little girl of between three 
and four years—by the hand, she left her soli- 


tude in that dismal chamber, and sallied forth 
into the street. ‘The evening breeze revived her. 


Reaching, at length, one of the finest residen- 


ces in a particular street, she ascended the steps, 
and rang the bell, with some degree of hesitancy. 
A servant answered the summons. 

“Can I see Mrs. May ?” asked the woman. 

“ Walk into the hall,” replied the servant. 

Mrs. May made her appearance in a moment, 
and as if by previous concert, the two women 
buried themselves in each other’s arms. Their 
embrace was long and ardent; and then Mrs. 
May took up the little girl, and covered its 
cheeks and forehead with kisses. 

“In at the library !” said she. 

“ Has he not come yet t” asked the stranger. 

“No, but he will be here soon. He is late— 
uncommonly late to-night.” 

The two females, accompanied by the child, 
passed into the library, where Mrs. Flint took a 
seat in a chair near the table. Mrs. May soon 
retired to another room, her face wet with the:- 
tears she had shed. 

It was quite ten o’clock before Mr. May came 
home from his office. Business of unusual im- 
portance had kept him until that late hour, and 
when he had put his night-key into the lock, he 
found that no one appeared to have sat up for 
him. He went inte the library at once, and 
there beheld the light still burning for him. 
Looking a little more closely, he saw the woman 
and the child patiently sitting there and await- 
ing his arrival. 

With difficulty the lady kept down her emo- 
tion, violent as it had suddenly grown, and 
while he had lost command of his own words in 
wonder, she said to him: 

“T have been waiting here some time to see 
you, sir. I came hither to consult you on a law 
matter, and was told to wait your return here.” 

“ But it is late, good madam! It is too late. 
Suppose you call again in the morning ?” 

“ Then it will be too late for me!” she replied. 
“ T must have your opinion to-night, or not at all.” 

“ Go on, then,” said he, while he regarded her 
with a very peculiar interest. The light stood 
at such a distance from her as to render it im- 
possible for him to read her features ; but he had 
suddenly become deeply intereste | in her tones. 

“ An officer waited on me this afternoon, for 
the purpose of ejecting me from the room I now 
occupy—” 

“ Where is it?” interrupted Mr. May. 

“In one of the buildings owned by Mr. Mor- 
ton. He is my landlord.” 

“And your name is Flint?” asked he, with 
much curiosity. 

The woman seemed strangely agitated and 
confused. She was able only to nod an affirma- 
tive, while he broke out with, 

“ Why, I made out a writ against you myself, 
this very afternoon !” 

“ You!” exclaimeu sue. 

“Yes, against Mrs. Flint, the tenant of Mr. 
Morton,” replied he. 

“Against your own daughter ?” 

“Mary!” exclaimed he, in the tumult his 
astonishment had suddenly created. 

“Father! Dear father!” exclaimed the ficti- 
tious Mrs. Flint, rising suddenly and throwing 
her arms about his neck. 

“My daughter! My daughter! Can this be 
she ?” said he to himself, forgetfully and aloud. 
“ How changed since I last saw her !” 

“ Will my father forgive me the great wrong I 
did, in leaving his roof clandestinely and marry- 
ing against his will Henry is dead—he has 
left me but this sweet child! O, my father! 


Forgive !—forgive! even as we all hope to be 
finally forgiven !” 


“ My child!” replied the hitherto stern man, 
“my blessed child! It has been a sore trial, but 
Heaven send it to have been a useful one!” 

The overwhelmed parent could say no more. 

The little one, at this juncture, approached 
her mother, and clinging to her skirts, joined 
her in this weeping she had begun. The un- 
happy daughter told of her utter destitution, of 
the wayward and ruinous courses of her deceased 
husband, for whose sake she had temporarily 
sacrificed everything, even to the abiding affection 
of her parents, of the final extremity to which 
she had been driven; and, with her melting 


words, came tears upon the cheeks of her proud 


and tyrannical parent, tears freshly and freely. 


They were evidence that the erring one had 
been forgiven ! 


That night the family was all united again ; 
father—mother—child. Now received into its 


bosom, she could not forget the wrong she had 


done her parents by her elopement, and her 
sweet child served only to remind her of the 


misstep she had once so wilfully taken. 
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The extensive excavations that lie beneath a 
large portion of the city of Paris have obtained 
the name of Catacombs, from their use being 
partly the same as that of the catacombs of an- 
tiquity, those of Rome in particular. The peo- 
ple of remote antiquity used, in many instances, 
to burn their dead, and bury their eshes in some 
solitary spot, far removed from the habitations 
of man. The Romans were the first who re- 
sorted to the practice of depositing their deceased 
friends in catacombs near the dwellings of the 
living. The Parisians so far adopted the prac- 
tice of the Romans, as to bury their dead by the 
side of the public roads; not in catacombs pre- 
pared for their reception, but in deep pits; nor 
was there any attempt made to embalm the 
body. The evil effects of this proceeding were 
discovered even as early as the twelfth century, 


when this mode of interment was prohibited ; 
and, to remedy the evil, a public cemetery was 
established, at that time, outside the walls of 
the city: this was the Cimetiere des Innocens. It 
was enlarged in 1218; but from that time until 
the latter end of the last century, it was the only 
extensive burial-place ia Paris. Thus, from 
generation to generation, masses of human cor- 
ruption were piled upon each other, until, at 
length, in the middle of the fifteenth century the 
evil became unbearable. A few temporary mea- 
sures, however, were at once resorted to; and 
those who lived in the neighborhood of the ceme- 
tery were imposed upon by the priests, attribut- 
ing to the earth of the cemetery the miraculous 
power of destroying a body in the space of nine 
days. 

It is true that every thirty or forty years these 


THE CELEBRATED CATACOMBS, AT PARIS, FRANCE. 


public burial-pits were opened, and the bones 
were deposited in an arched gallery surrounding 
the burial-ground ; but the tim: for the entire 
removal of this nuisance at length arrived. 
The last grave-digger had been in office for thir- 
ty years, and during that time, had deposited 
more than ninety thousand bodies in the ceme- 
tery. Of these, not two hundred had separate 
graves ; the remainder were laid in the common 
trenches, made to hold from twelve to fifteen 
hundred. It was calculated, that since the time 
of Philip Augustus, 1,200,000 bodies had been 
interred there. 

In 1785, it was resolved to remove the con- 
tents of the Cimetiere des Innocens into these am- 
ple receptacles. In 1786, the ceremony of con- 
secrating the catacombs took place, and on the 
same day the removal began. The whole busi- 


ness was carried on with decorum, the Jeaden 
coffins were buried in a field set apart for the 
purpose, and the tombstones that were unclaimed 
were also carefully re-erected. But the storm of 
the revolation soon afcerwards swept over the 
country, the field became part of the national 
property, the coffins were converted into bullets, 
and the tombstones, some of them of great curi- 
osity, were wantonly broken. The catacombs, 
however, still continued to fill. During the pro- 
gress of the revolution, they were a convenient 
receptacle for those who fell by the hands of the 
populace or the public executioner, among whom 
were ecclesiastics and noblemen of the highest 
rank in the kingdom. In recent years, these 
receptacles have been put in proper order, and 
with much care and attention are still used for 
their original design. 


CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 

There is, probably, no other ruin in England 
more interesting, by reason of its many histori- 
cal associations, than Carisbrooke Castle. Some 
forty-three years B. C. it was augmented by the 
Romans, and the celebrated well, three bundred 
feet deep, cut in the solid rock, was sunk by 
them. It was always a paramount object with 
that people to procure abundance of the essen- 
tial element, whatever obstacles might be inter- 
posed ; and in proof of this there is a second 
well in the building, now partly choked up. At 
a later period in the sixth century the castle fell 
into the hands of the Saxon Monarch Cerdic, 
who gave it to one of his military followers 
named Whit-garburgh, whence Gar-burgh or 
brook, and Carisbrooke. Since the time of Ed- 
ward IV., this edifice has been the proy erty of 
the Crown, and it underwent consideratle im- 
provement in the reign of Elizabeth. In the 
time of the Commonwealth it was nobly de- 
fended by the Countess of Portland, who held 
it for the king, and she obtained most honcrable 
terms from the besiegers King Charles 1. was 
retained here as a prisoner in 1647, previous to 
his removal to London. The view from the 
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SEES 


CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
“The As . or the Home of Shadowr,” a story, by 
Mrs. H. Manion Stepuens. 
“ The Model Act r,’’ a humorous sketch. being a langh- 


sketch, by Gao. Can- 


nino 

“ Sir Ralph the Rover, or the Bell of Inchcape Rock,” a 

of Scottish coast. by F. CLinron Banainoron. 

“The Heiress of Toulon, or Fortune,” a ro- 
mance of land and ocean, by Pesp Hunter, being the first 
chapters of a story thus entitled. 

“ Let the Light by Tsapetra R. 

“ Shadows,” verses, by E Curtiss Hinz, U.S N 

“The Old Address,”’ lines, by Peasa 8. Laws. 

Ligsie’s Eyes,’ verses. by L. Caanpier. 

“Im ptu.” in verre, by Owan G. Warren. 

“ Herodias’s Daughter,” lines, by Carnoting A. 

“ Reunion,” verses, by W. W. Henpanp. 

‘The Mother's ” verses by A. 

“The Moon.” lines, by @ W. Bungay. 

“ Beauty fades at Even,” in verse 

“To my Oldest Daughter,” verses, by Jonn Russeu. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall give a fine view of a modern block of Buil 
situated in the south section of this city, and fronting en 
Franklin Square, at the corner of Washington vad Brook- 
line Streets. 

An fateenting illustration, depicting a scene in our new 
novellette, to be commenced in the next number. 

A fine likeness of Josh Silebee, the Yankee comedian, 
now performing with such ec/at in England. 

A maritime view representing the yacht Felix, of the 
North-West Exploring Expedition in search of sir John 

, at anchor in Loch Kyan. 

A series of pictures relating to the great Poultry Show, 
in this city, at the hall over the #tchburg Depot. repre- 
senting various species of game and domestic towls, such 
as Dorkings, Game (of Spanish, Irish and English breeds), 
Cochin Ubina and +o Bolton, Gray, Polish, Ban- 
tams, Ducks, Geese, Fancy Pigeons, Turkeys, Pheasante, 
and various other species of land and water fowls. 


A rural picture, giving a view of an Indian Corn Harvest 
scene. 


A view of Her Ma, Queen Victoria, at the riding 
school, Windsor. A fine equestrian 


A likepess of Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot and exile. 
A subject of much interest. 

A stirring picture of the late Fire in the woods of the 
State of Maine. Drawn for us on the spot. 


THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: 


oR, 
A SAILOR’S FORTUNE. 


A Romance of Land and Ocean. 
BY FRED. HUNTER. 


This is the title of a very interesting story 
which will be commenced in the coming num- 
ber of this paper. It is one of the best the 
author has ever supplied for us, and will win 
him fresh popularity with our readers. Its plot 
is interesting in the extreme, and the scenes are 
chaste and well managed throughout. 


Guzason’s PicrorntaL Drawine-Room Companton is in- 
creasing in merit with every ruccessive number. It ia 
pretty generally admitted that it is not surpassed by any 
of the magazines in the country. The persevering and 
praiseworthy preprietor bas secured the services of able 
and popular writers; and the abundance of orivinal mar- 
ter which every number cou — and its neatuess in ap- 
pearance, indicate that the day is near at hand when it 
will receive an immer nee Nothing can delight 
us as much as perusal of the Companion.— Penn: ylva- 
nian, York, Pa 


IncrEeasinc.—Onur edition of the Companion 
is steadily increasing, and we confidently antici- 
pate a regular issue of an hundred thousand by 
the first of January. Let our friends bestir 
themselves in the matter of Clubs, and thus get 
the paper for a most trifling cost to themselves, 
as well as aiding us in the circulation. 


Irs —A correspondent asks 
the meaning of the initial lettors I. H. 8., gen- 
erally seen over the cross and some other Cath- 
olie symbols. The letters are an abbreviation 
of Jesus Hominum Salvator—Jesus, the Saviour 
of mankind. 


Miss Apgevaipe —This young and 
promising vocalist will assist the Germanians in 
their proposed series of concerts in this city. 


Sap Fatarity.—The village of West Point, 
Towa, has lost one-tenth of its population by 
cholera the present season. 


BEATING TIME. 

For a good many years past, we have all been 
engaged in the very laudable amusement of beat- 
ing time; and the telegraph folks may now 
boast truthfully of having annihilated him. 
What a catastrophe for that sinewy old chap, 
whom we used to respect so much, on the covers 
of the Farmer's Almanac, with his long beard, 
scythe and hour-glass, and of whose prowess our 
infant lips were taught to repeat : 

“ Time cuts down all, 
Both great and small.” 

It seems that the poor old gentleman has 
found his match at last. “Time is not measured 
by years, bat events,” and we have managed to 
crowd as many as possible into the duration of a 
life. Once in a while we see some venerable old 
school gentlemen in the railroad cars—very re- 
spectable people, who have only recently given 
up queus and cocked hats—but they seem en- 
tirely out of their element in these flying pal- 
aces. Their minds habitually dwell on the 
achievements of their early days, journeys of 
four hundred miles performed in a fortnight, 
and they can scarcely be made to comprehend 
the dizzy velocity with which they are propelled 
from point to point; indeed, they seem to dread 
that they may be whirled off the surface of the 
globe in a tangent, and are led to forego all con- 
fidence in Sir Isaac Newton and the principles 
of gravitation. 

Could the ghosts of the horses of old times 
rise from their graves, they would hardly recog- 
nize their descendants as belonging to the same 
race. What would the staid old boys, whose 
top-speed in their days of colthood amounted to 
five miles the hour, say to a flying nag who trots 
his mile “low down in the thirties,” and don’t 
think himself “prodigious pumpkins after all ?” 
Ur, what would an old-fashioned skipper of the 
past century, who religiously took in all his sails 
at nighttall, and whose tub-built craft accom- 
plished the voyage from continent to continent 
in six months, think, could he clap his eyes on 
one of Collins’s New York steamers, rushing it 
at fourteen knots, or a “ Flying Cloud,” sweep- 
ing “like a lightning bolt athwart the dark 
steel wave.” 

These thirgs are marvels, even to us who live 
in their midst, who are called upon to chronicle 
each day some miracle of speed. We have be- 
fore us the daily spectacle of an inanimate ma- 
chine rushing across the country with a train of 
passengers at whirlwind speed; of gleaming 
barks, whose dash towards the horizon resem- 
bles the sweep of a swallow on the wing; of 
horses, that seem to fly in the air, so great is the 
velocity of their gait, and yet we hardly realize 
the truth. 

At times, when we recall these facts of the 
present moment, we seem to be dreaming, and 
cannot but fear to awake to some hideous 1eality 
of slow coaches, slow cattle and slow ships, to 
be plunged from the two fortyism of the present 
into the Rip Van Winkleism of the past! 


Dr. Hitrcucocx.—We see that this eminent 
Boston dentist is receiving high encomiums of 
praise for the beautiful samples of his skill con- 
tributed to the World’s Fair. It is said that 
they fully equalled, if not excelled, the best 
Paris samples of dentistry, though the French 
claim to be the best artists in this line, through- 
out the world. 


Forrest anp Wits —We are glad to see 
that for the present, at least, this legal quarrel 
between these gentlemen is suspended; and 
though their motto seems to be guerre a mort, yet 
time heals the deepest sores. 


—The progress of this brilliant and 
marvellously cheap paper, is, we are informed, rapid be- 
youd all precedent in the history of American ‘illustrated 
papers. The public are as much astonished as delighted 
w obtain pubiication consisting of sisteun pages, filled 
with fine engravings and oriioal romances, ete., 
for six cents per wopy. — Home Journal, New York. 
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Increase oF Caimz.—The morning papers 
have almost regularly each day to chronicle 
some murder of the previous night. Boston is 
growing very wicked, we fear. ‘ 


A Favonire.—Mrs. W. L. Ayling, we are 
glad to see, has again appeared amongst us in 
her professional capacity. She is a pleasing and 
correct actress. 


On Dit.—That apartments have been taken 
in this city for Jenny Lind, who comes hither 
soon to sing. 


A HINT. 

Now that Miss Catherine Hayes has closed 
her series of concerts in this city, we shall take 
the liberty of telling her agents the reason of 
the pecuniary failure of the enterprise. In the 
first place, to create a furor, or even a passing 
interest in any artist, the press must be most 
heartily engaged in the enterprise. There is no 
use in disguising the fact ; if this be not the case, 
the tickets—as in the present case—will go beg- 
ging. Now faint praise was what killed the suc- 
cess of the Irish Swan in Boston, and what was 
the reason of this? We will tell you. Editors, 
who were expected to write long critiques, and 
go into rhapsodies at her performances, were 
honored with tickets of admission to the most 
inferior parts of the house, under the galleries, 
perhaps, or off in the back part of the gallery 
up stairs, or in such places as the agents thought 
to be the least salable. The result has shown 
whether this was the best policy or not. It is 
singular, after Barnum had gone before and 
taught the way to win success and fortune, that 
others should have been too short-sighted to pro- 
fit by his example. 


CLIPPER SHIP R. B. FORBES. 

On page 440 we give a very fine and original 
engraving of this beautiful specimen of naval 
architecture. This vess2l will register about 750 
tons—is 156 feet long, 32 wide, and 19 1-2 deep 
.—has 21 inches dead rise at half floor, 6 inches 
rounding of sides, and 2 feet sheer. In model 
she is a fair medium between the extreme sharp, 
and the general New York packet model, but in 
outline she is ene of the most beautiful vessels 
of her size that any one could desire. In the 
Boston Atlas, of a late date, we find a very ela- 
borate and excellent deseription of the vessel, in 
which she is represented to be built in the very 
best style and of the finest material. She bears 
the name of one of our most respected and wor- 
thy commercial citizens, and is owned by Messrs. 
H. A. Pierce, James Hunnewell & Charles 
Brewer, and is intended for the Sandwich Island 
trade. 


THEATRICAL. 

The Seguin troop, with Miss Julia Turnbull, 
have been delighting the frequenters of the 
Howard Athenzum, in the play of La Bayadere. 
The piece has been most creditably performed, 
and the music was of a character to delight the 
ears of the lovers of sweet sounds. Mr.and Mrs. 
Seguin are as excellent as ever, and fully sus- 
tain their well-earned and extended popularity. 
Apropos of the Howard, we are pleased to see, 
that the manager has improved his stock com- 
pany by some very important additions. Our 
old friend, Wm. F. Johnson, a host in himself, is 
among the new attaches, and we anticipate better 
houses and better performances than heretofore. 


Hon. Dante Wesster.—We observed a 
spontaneous expression of feeling tendered to 
this gentleman, as he entered the Trenont 
Temple, to attend one of Miss Hayes’ concerts, 
lately. The house rose as one person, to show 
their respect for the distinguished statesman. 
We marked him well. “Age sits with comely 
grace upon his visage,” and his brow is as noble 
and commanding as of yore. 


Gieason’s Pictorial Drawine-Room Companion.—This 
magnificent weekly is atvancing with a rapidity heretofore 
unprecedented in newspaper publi-hing. Week after week 
it increases in interest, until it has now attaived a po-ition 
in pablic favor impossible to rival by any +imilar pub ica- 
tion. Tue enterprise of Mr. Glea-on ia worthy of the im- 
mense success all his publication neet with. Nothing that 
can iv any degree add to its iatereat is 9 toenritn the 
paues of tne * Companion,” either in the literasy or artis- 

Uc.— Spring Garden Advertiser, Philadelphia, 


Cuance or Contents —The reader will ob- 
serve that there is a variation in our engravings 
this week from the promised list in the last 
number. The cuts which are crowded out this 
week shall appear in due season. 


Arrrorriate.—The ship Flying Cloud is 
well named, for in point of speed she has com- 
pletely obscured all the rest of the packet world. 


Boston Museum.—Another “ spectacle” 
underlined ‘at this house, to be produced with 
great care and excellence. 


Diep or Consumrprion—Mr. O. B. Ray- 
mond, a comedian well known in this city, died 
of consumption in New York, recently. 


Exrunstvs—The cost of sweeping the streets 
in New York is $400,000 yearly. 


In this city, ate we. Palfrey, Esq , Mr. John L. Young 
to Mrs. Diana Marr. 

By Rev Mr. Wilde, Mr. George 8 Lombard, of Swanzey, 
N. H., to Mies Mary — 

By Rev. Dr Blagden, John P. Eager to Miss Ann 
Eliza Withington. 
au Rev. Mr. Blakie, Mr. James 8. Wilson to Miss Anna 

enped y- 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Prior, Mr. John Duncan to 
Miss Jane Lillie. of Vermont. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. William Sharp 
to Miss Anna P. R. Nixon. 


At Newburyport, Mr. George H. Lyford to Miss Harriet .. 


E Tappan 

At Taman by Rev Mr. Tiletson, Mr. Thorndike P. 
Allyn to Mise Maria L. Munyan, both of Uhels«a. 

At New York, in the City Hall. Mr. Francis Ward to 
Miss Maria Deemond, both of this city. 


Tn this te, Abel Willard, Esq..73; Mrs Susan Hay- 
ward wife of Israel Lombard, Jr , 24; Mr Albert Wedger, 
20; Mrs. Sarah Smith, 74; Jono B. Balch, 26. 

At Chel ea, Miss Abigail Sa 

At Dorchester, Mr. steph . $1. 

At Sa'em. Mr. John A M. King, of; Mrs. Louisa 3. Os- 
borne, 34; Mrs. Sally Allen 5v. 

At Hingham, Mi<s Sarah 79. 

At Sandwich, Mr. James D. Harris, of this city, 34. 

At Newburyport. Mr. Davii C.vender, 56. 

At Tongsboro’, Calvin Thomas. M. D., 83. 

At Sekook Mr. Ellis Mill r, 90. 

At Holmes’ Hcle, Mrs. Charlotte Hillman, 84. 

At Northampton, Dea. Israel Clark, 86 

At Portland, Me., Mr. William Vose, 73. 

At Dover, N. H., Mr. William B Brown. 78. 

At Stratford, Ct., Hon. David Plant, formerly a member 
of Congress, and two years Lieut. Governor of the State. 


A SPLENDID PICTORIAL, 
LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this Paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in al] parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known werld, 
of al) buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of al! the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine portraits of every noted 
character in the world, male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with 
numerous specimens from the animal kingdom, the birds 
of the air, and the fisb of the sea. It is printed on the 
finest of paper, and with a font of beautiful brevier type of 
the most modern style, manufactured expressly for it, pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen of 
art. it contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and il- 
lustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in eonnection with the 
fand of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miseeilany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 


highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:---Invariably 


1 subscriber, four months, ‘ $1 00 

subscribers, 

4 = 9 00 

8 « a 16 00 

16 28 00 


0 One copy of the FLAG or our Union, and one copy 
of the one year, 
for . $4 00 
Bubscribers or are to as agents, 
on the above terms. 

{> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of interest- 
ing reading. 

The Picrorta Drawine-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots thronghout the 
country, and of newsmen, at six cents per single copy. 

Published every by 

¥. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


§. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce St., New York. 


A. WINCH, ‘6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 4 and & North 8t., Baltimore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main eee Cincinnati. 
43 Woodward Avenue, Detroi 

oobWaRD, corner 4th & Chena Sts., St. Louis 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Compenion.] 
MR. SYCOPHANT: 


THE TORCHLIGHT PROCESSION. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 


R. SYCOPHANT is a queer specimen of 

humanity; but perhaps you know him, 
with his round, pursy figure, and eternal confi- 
dential whisper in your ear, at every meeting, 
while he presses your hand as though you, of all 
the world, were the friend he cherished most. 
But Mr. Sycophant is a trump—a decided trump 
—because in spite of the fact that the shallowest 
brain is still deep enough to fathom his toady- 
ism, yet he has the tact to live on, bringing 
strong enough influence at every contingency, 
to float him high and dry in the political and 
social cauldron. 

With this description the reader will at once 
surmise that our hero is an office-holder; of 
course he is, and has been from the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, and could we but write out 
the cunning and adroit mancuvres that he has 
adopted in order to hold his place, it would be a 
rich chapter for perasal. But we must content 
us with a brief description of one ef this gentle- 
man’s impromptu movements. Mr. Sycophant 
made it his moral creed, wherever he was tossed, 
to come down, cat-like, upon his feet; and let 
whatever party turn up that would as the suc- 
cessfal one, in a national election, he was sure 
to have been a faithful and sacrificing member 
in its ranks. 

During the hard cider campaign of 1840, a 
period that literally tried men’s souls, because 
they had to walk so much in processions and the 
like, Mr. Sycophant resided in one of the ex- 
treme southern wards of the City of Notions, 
and as the prospect was decidedly in favor of 
the Democrats as to the final choice of the peo- 
ple on the presidential question, until the last 
moment, Mr. §., as a matter of course, herded 
with them. 

One evening, in ward meeting all the poli- 
ticians were gathered, and among them Mr. 8. 
It was on the evening that important news was 
expected from the south, which would probably 
decide the character of the campaign as to a 
Democratic or Whig president. It was proposed 
that one of the meeting should be deputized to 
go, as a committee, down to State street, to the 
Atlas office, from whence the news would be 
proclaimed, and return to the meeting and re- 
port the character of the same. The chairman 
named Mr. Sycophant as a proper person, and 
he acco~dingly took upon himself the commis- 
sion and departed. He reached the outside of 
the Atlas office just in time to hear one of the 
editors announcing the reception of the election 
returns. 

“ Pennsylvania—majority for Harrison !” 

“ W-h-e-w!” ejaculated Mr. Sycophant, very 
thoughtfully. 

“ New Jersey—majority for Harrison !” 

“Huzza! huzza!” screamed the crowd. 

“ What’s to be done?” asked Mr. Sycophant, 
to himself. 

“New York State—majority for Harrison !” 

“ Huzza! huzza! huzza!” again roared forth 
the excited crowd. 

“A regular Waterloo defeat!” said Mr. S., 
musing. “gad, I’m agoner!” 

“ Here they come! here they come!” screamed 
the crowd, as a torchlight procession that mo- 
ment filed out of Congress into State street, with 
transparencies of log cabins, hard cider barrels, 
coons, and the like. 

The procession paused before the Atlas office, 
and one of the party placed his torch, for a mo- 
ment, on the sidewalk, while he ran up stairs. 
A happy thought seemed to strike Mr. Syco- 
phant’s brain ; how providentially that torch had 
been left there; it was an opportunity not to be 
lost. He seized the pole with its tiny but bril- 
liant light, shouldered it, and fell into the ranks 
at once, huzzaing and cheering louder than the 
loudest, and parading half over the city. 

But the question naturally arises as to the 
ward meeting, at the South Knd. Did they get 
areport from their committee man? Not exact- 
ly; but they heard the news the next day! 

The administration has changed twice since 
‘the period referred to, and yet Mr. Sycophant 
always comes down on his feet after every catas- 
trophe, and still feeds at the public crib, going 
most enthusiastically for his country—and the 
bread and butter ! 


SS” 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
LIFE’S DARKENED HOURS. 


BY EDLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


Life has enough of darkness, 
And it has enough of cheer ; 
And dim gloom clouds are flitting 

Round those we hold most dear. 


There ’s grief in the heart's chambers, 
And grief on the sunny brow ; 

But mid the dark, outbeameth 
A smile like sunshine’s glow. 


And when the gloom is deepening, 
And our hearts are dim with fear, 

A ray from heaven down gleameth, 
And shineth ever near. 


And all the gloom is lightened, 
And the clouds around us strown, 
By this sun-ray, glimmering downward 
From our heavenly Father’s throne. 


Life’s dark hours are a blessing, 
In mercy they are given, 

That we may see the love-rays 
Aye gleaming down from heaven. 


For if the earth were cheery, 
And the gloom clouds ne’er should loom, 
There were nought to bind our spirits 
To the world beyond the tomb. 
Elmwood Cottage, Pomfret, Ct., Nov., 1851. 


WIDOW TACTICS. 


In Astoria we saw, one day, when there was 
quite a large crowd at the encampment, several 
squaws, all dressed in their best attire. These 
were all more than usually attentive to their 
personal appearance. The principal one among 
them was a widow, whose time of mourning for 
the death of her husband had just expired. Her 
object was to notify her friends that she was 
ready to receive the addresses of any one who 
was in want of a wife. To give such notification 
was, I found on inquiry, a common custom with 
the Chinooks. The widow was of a masculine 
make, and what we would call a buxom dame. 
She was attended by seven others, of small stat- 
ure in comparison, who were her maids, and all 
evidently accompanied her to do honor on the 
occasion. Kvery half hour they would arrange 
themselves in a row, and the widow at their 
head, affecting a modest, downcast look, would 
commence a chant, informing the bystanders 
that the period of mourning was out, that she 
had forgotten her deceased husband, given her 
grief to the winds, and was now ready to espouse 
another. This chant was accompanied by a 
small movement of the feet and body, which, 
with the guttural song and consequent excite- 
ment of such an exhibition, caused the fair ones 
to wax so warm, that the perspiration rolled 
down their painted cheeks ; this, with the crim- 
son flush, all tended to add brilliancy to their 
dark eyes, as they were now and then cast around 
upon the multitude of Indians, who seemed all 
admiration. I did not ascertain whether the fair 
one succeeded in winning a second husband, but 
Iam satisfied that her exertions were such as 
ought to have obtained her one.—United States 
Exploring Expedition. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
TO LILE. 


BY ©. CARROLL COCHRAN. 
I never think of those I love, 
Of those with whom I fain would be, 
Nor do my thoughts to pleasure rove, 
Unless I turn my mind to thee ; 

For thoughts of thee dispel the gioom 
Which ever gathers round my heart, 
And grief, sad grief, which would consume 

My happiness, is bid depart. 


Methinks I hear thy gentle voice 
Essay my drooping soul to cheer, 
And tell me in all things rejoice, 
And ne’er despond or yield to fear ; 
O, could I only see thy face, 
I'd ask no greater boon below, 
Than give thy form one fond embrace, 
And my affection for thee show. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov., 1851. 


A NIGHT VISITOR. 


Camping one night on the verge of the plai 
I luxuriated over the fire, not when 
should have another, and cooked the best supper 
my means would admit. About midnight the 
howling of the wolves awoke me ; never had they 
been so clamorous before ; they seemed actually 
hounding on each other to an attack, as if think- 
ing to inspire me with fear by their hideous 
serenade ; from rock to rock their dismal howls 
were echoed, and responded to in the distance 
by the fiendish laugh of a jackal. Casting a 
look around, a huge, shaggy wolf stood within 
five yards, his eyes glarmg at me like burning 
coals ; snatehing up a fire-brand I hurled it at 
him, which made him turn tail, and beat a rapid 
retreat ; my pistols were damp, or I would have 
made use of them; but fire is the wolf's detesta- 


in California. 


“LOVE. 

, yes,” said Marian earnestly, “I am sure 
that the only happiness worth calling happiness 
in the world must be to find some one to love 
with all our heart and soul, and to be the whole 
world to each other. If I once found any one 
who would let mu love as I could love, would it 
not go on strengthening to our lives’ end ?— 
would not all duties, all employments, follow 
naturally, as flowers grow after the seed is 
sown ? 


“Your dream is that of all and loving 
natures,” said Mr. Cunningham ; “ but _ only 
seek after emotion, and all the ennui and melan- 
choly you complain of is nothing but the crav- 
ing for it. Love is the purification of the heart 
from self; it strengthens and ennobles the char- 
acter, gives a higher motive and a nobler aim to 
every action of life, and makes both men and 
women strong, noble and courageous; and the 
power to love truly and devotedly is the noblest 
gift with which a human being can be endowed 
—but it is a sacred fire that must not be burned 
to idols. You fancy, my dear ian, that a de- 


voted passionate love would win similar devo- 


tion in return; but it is not so. No human be- 
ing can bear the weight of an entire and undi- 
vided affection without staggering under the 
burden. At first this complete abandonment of 
yourself to your emotion may seem grand and 
devoted; but the object of it becomes weary ; 
and when the stimulation of vanity has ceased, 
you will be thrown back upon yourself, broken 
with disappointment and humiliated to your 
very soul by finding that all your most precious 
things have ceased to be of any value. If you 
will examine thoroughly into your own heart, 
you will find that, bitter as this sounds, there is 
a reason; a fact is always true. There is idle- 
ness and weakness at the root of this apparent 
generosity. You are averse to the discipline of 
self-control, and no human being is, or ever can 
be, exonerated from this duty, imposed by na- 
ture herself. You expect another to sustain the 
full tide of your undisciplined energies—to guide 
you to that duty you refuse to do for yourself. 
Self-control, self-discipline is the first law for 
both man and woman, frem which no power can 
give a dispensation. Your present suffering 
arises mainly from having failed in this duty to- 
wards yourself. My dear child, it is only God 
himself who is entitled to say, ‘Give me thine 
heart’—and on him alone can we fling our- 
selves with all our weakness and dependence.” 
Marian Withers. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.] 
A GOOD NAME. 


BY J. HUNT, JB. 


If a good name you wish to gain, 
Establish first a steadfast mind ; 
An air of dignity maintain, 
And live in peace with all mankind. 


In no case treat with contempt, 
However trivial it may be, 

An act which is from vice exempt, 
Or of a selfish motive free 


°T is this alone will us secure 
A lasting, upright, honest name, 

That shall through life’s long lapse endure, 
And brighter grow amid the same. 


With this protecting armor on, 
Before us sinks each foe we meet ; 
While every arrow at us hurled, 
Falls bruised and harmless at our feet. 
Banks of the Ohio, Nov., 1851. 


> 


ORIENTAL GUIDE-BOOK. 


Follow me to the banks of the Senghi and 
Araxes, rich in bloom, sacred in tradition ; where 
I sought for rest, after long wandering in the 
mazes of a strange land, until I knew that rest 
is nowhere to be found but in one’s own bosom ; 
follow me into the gardens where Noah once 

lanted the vine for his own enjoyment and 
heart's delight, and for the gladness of all sub- 
sequent races of toiling men ; follow me through 
the steep mountain paths overhung with gla- 
ciers, to the arid table-lands of Ararat, where, 
clad in a garment red as blood, on his steed of 
nimble thigh, the wild Kurd springs along, with 
flashing glance and sunburnt face, in his broad 
girdle the sharp dagger and long pistols of Da- 
mascus, and in his practised hand the slender 
death-slinging lance of Bagdad—where the Nor- 
mal pitches his black tent, and with wife and 
child cowers round the fire that scares away the 
beasts of the wilderness—where caravans and 
camels and dremedaries wend their way, laden 
with the treasures of the Orient, and guided by 
watchfal leaders in wide, many colored apparel 
—where the Tartar, eager for spoil, houses in 
hidden rocks, or in half-subterranean, rudely- 
excavated huts ; follow me into the fruitful val- 
leys, where the sons of Haighk, like the children 
of Israel, far from the corruption of cities, still 
live in primeval simplicity, plough their fields 
and tend their flocks, and practise hospitality in 
biblical pureness; follow me to Ararat, which 
still bears the diluvian ark upon his king-like 


hoary head; follow me into the hig’ of 


Armenia !—Parker’s Journal. 


The first ptoms of a mind in health, 
Ia rest of ert and fat at home, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
LINES To —— 


BY JOHN H. TAYLOR. 


I gave thee my heart when merely a boy, 
And now that to manhood I’ve grown, 

That sincere love which no time could destroy, 
Has ever been fondly thine own. 


In joys and sorrows through which I have passed, 
Of one thing I have never lost sight, 

Bince on the ocean of life I’ve been cast, 
That has been my beacon of light. 


When tempted to stray from right to do wrong, 
Thine image before me has stood, 

And with power irresistibly strong, 
Led me back to that which was good. 


Thou hast been ever that bright, leading star, 
Thus guiding me always aright ; 

And ’t would be a cruel fate that would mar 
All the hopes that Aave been so bright. 


Yes, yes, this secret I’ve keep from youth, 
If to thee ’t was not before known, 
Believe now the heart which tells thee this truth, 
Has ever been fondly thine own. 
Chester Springs, Pa., Nov., 1851. 


POWER OF A WORD. 


How much there is in the power of a single 
felicitous word in poetry, toward — a _ 
fect picture to the mind of the reader. It often 
invests an inanimate object with almost actual 
life, and makes the landscape a sentient thing. 
Here are a few lines that live in our memory— 
from Proctor, Barry Cornwall, if we do not mis- 
are eminently of this. 

e poet is sitting, at nig , Upon a green 
meadow bank, with his little Qoagheer by his 
side, looking at the setting sun, and the twilight 
exhalations colored by its evening beams: 


The hile the 

w e sun goes down 

And drink the balmy air 

Exhaling from the meadows ; the nectarous breath 
Which Eaera sends upward, when her lord, the Sun, 
Kisses her cheek at parting.” 


There is action as well as vitality in this beau- 
“e simile. Shakspeare paints s ly when 
BAYS: 


“ How soft the moonlight sleeps upon yon bank !” 


Now, suppose he had written “rests upon yon 
bank,” how tame in comparison would the word 
have been; and yet it would be equally “ cor- 
rect.” What is it that gives to the followin 
line from Campbell’s “ Battle of Hohenlinden 
its almost terrific force but a single word ? 


“ Par flashed the red artillery.”’ 


That little word of one syllable sets the distant 
horizon all a-glow with the bursting flames from 
the deep mouth ordnance. Wherefore, ye minor 
bardlings, look to your accessories ——Harper’s 


THE MODERN FRENCHMAN. 


The present Frenchman is nothing but an 
old Gaul with a new name; as rash as he is, as 
headstrong, and as hair-brained. A nation whom 
you shall win with~a feather, and lose witha 
straw ; upon the first sight of him, you shall have 
him as familiar as your sleep or the necessity of 
breathing, In one hour’s conference you may 
endear him to you; in the second, unbutton 
him ; the third pumps him dry of all his secrets ; 
when have learned this you may lay him 
aside, for he is no longer serviceable. If you 
have any humor for holding him in a further 

uaintance (a favor which he confesseth, and 
I believe him, he is unworthy of), himself will 
make the first separation; he has said over his 
lesson now unto you, and must find out some- 
body else to whom to repeat it. He is very 
kind-hearted to himself, and thinketh himself as 
free from wants as he is full; so much he hath 
in him the nature of a Chinese, that he thinketh 
all men blind but himself. In this private self- 
conceitedness, he hateth the Spaniard, loyeth 
not the English, and contemneth the German; 
himself is the only courtier and complete gentle- 
man; but it is his own glass which he seeth in. 
Out of that conceit of his own excellency, and 
artly out of a shallowness of brain, he is very 
Fable to exceptions; the least distaste that can 
be draweth his sword, and in a minute’s pause 
sheatheth it in your hand; afterwards, if you beat 
him into better manners, he shall take it kindly, 
and cry, “ Serviteur.” In this one thing they are 
wonderfully like the devil—meekness or submis] 
sion makes them insolent—a little resistance 
putteth them to their heels, or makes them your 
spaniels. In a word, he (the Frenchman) is a 
walking vanity in a new fashion. Of their far- 
famed s in cookery, it has been well said by 
another, that they are only “special fellows in 
puff-pates,” and that the end of their labor is, 
“not to feed the belly, but the palate.”—Peter 
Heylin. 


THE ORGAN. 
The organ was invented about 951, the first 
being erected in the Winchester Cathedral ; it 
was thus described by a monk, in Latin verse: 


of bellows senged tn stetely row 
And joined above, and fourteen more below; 
These the full force of seventy men require ; 
Who ceaseless 
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tion, and the brand did as well. Making up the quapneeapwuiiaggtiennmn ‘ 
fire, and priming my pistols afresh, I again fell ae olting each, till all the wind be prest , 
vercome wi ; ¢ close confines of the incumbent chest 
) Scenes . To blow forth the blast thet chest supplies.” | \ 


SINGULAR GEOLOGICAL FACT. 

At Modcna, in Italy, within a circle of four 
miles around the city, wherever the earth is dug 
and the workmen arrive at the distance of sixty- 
three feet, they come to a bed of chalk, which 
they bore with an auger, five feet deep. They 
then withdraw from the pit before the auger is 
removed, and upon its extraction the water 
bursts up with great violence, and quickly fills 
the well thus made, the supply of water being 
affected neither by rains or droughts. At the 
depth of fourteen feet are found the ruins of an 
ancient city, houses, paved streets and mosaic 
work. Below this again is a layer of earth, and 
at twenty-six feet walnut-trees are found entire, 
and with leaves and walnuts still upon them. 
At twenty-eight feet soft chalk is found, and 
below this, vegetables and trees as before. What 
an interesting subject for the study of the anti- 
quarian. 


> 


A Repritz.—The Springfield Republican 
tells us of a rattlesnake, nearly four feet long, 
and having ten rattles, being killed a few days 
since, near Nonesuch Meadow, in West Spring- 
field, by a boy. The snake was in the act of 
striking, when, as the boy was holding him 
down with a bar, the reptile perforated his own 
body with his venomous fangs. 


Personat.—Otto Goldsmith is now said to 
be the constant companion of Jenny Lind. 
Belletti, it seems, once supposed himself to be 
the “favored one;” but, alas! just as he was 
dreaming of bliss, Otto—an old acquaintance of 
Jenny in her native land—made his appearance, 
and then Belletti disappeared ! 


ProritaBLe.—The clipper ship Surprise, 
built at East Boston, by Mr. Hall, is making a 
profitable voyage. On her arrival at Londen, 
her freight money to San Francisco and Can- 
ton, and thence to England, will have entirely 
paid her cost and expenses, besides netting a 
clear profit of $50,000 for her owners. 

A tone Srory.—The map of France which 
was begun in 1817, is not yet finished. It is to 
contain 258 sheets, of which 149 are already 
published. There yet remains five years work 
in surveying, and nine years work in engraving 
to be done. The total cost of this will exceed 
£400,000 sterling. 


A Reriection.—When we think that every 
house might be cheered by intelligence, disin- 
terestedness, and refinement, and then remember 
in how many houses the high powers and affec- 
tions of human nature are buried as in tombs, 
what a darkness gathers over it? 

Lazy inpEED.—A lazy fellow named Jack 
Hole, living near Covington, Ky., has adopted a 
way of spelling his name, which throws Fonoty- 
py clear into the shade. He makes a big “J.” and 
jabs his pen through the paper for the “ Hole.” 


Curap.—Greeley’s expenses during his Euro- 
pean tour amounted to $1500 only. His letters 
are to be published in book-form immediately, 
from the sales of which he may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize twenty times that amount. 


Princety Incomn.—The Chamber of Depu- 
ties of Gotha, in a recent sitting, authorized the 
government to conclude aff arrangement with 
Prince Albert, fixing his income from the do- 
mains at 400,000 florins (about £90,000) a year. 


Ovr Minister To Encianp.—Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence has been making some capital speech- 
es in Ireland. He has represented the country 
handsomely; and the Irish have treated him 
like a prince. 
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For Tosacconists.—One of the most pow- 
erful poisons known is nicotine. Twelve drops 
applied on the tongue of a dog has caused death 
in two minutes. It is extracted from tobacco. 


Pacanism—A correspondent of the New 
York Commercial Advertiser writes that a tem- 
ple for Pagan worship had been opened at San 


Very naturat—lIn one of our schools, the 
other day, a small scholar was asked by the mis- 
tress who discovered America, and he replied: 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The travel to California does not decrease. 

Mace, is the second coat of the kernel of the 
nutmeg. 

It is stated that Miss Julia Dean will shortly 
leave for England. 

At Cincinnati, on Saturday, eight Norwegian 
emigrants died of cholera. 

Silver can be beat into plates of which 
110,000 make an inch. 

The silvering of looking-glasses is a combi- 
nation of tin and mercury. 

Margaret Garrity, who stabbed her seducer, 
has been acquitted on the ground of insanity. 

It is the ne shirt-maker who sews, but the 
slop-seller who reaps the advantage. 

The New York City Council have given the 
final order for enlarging the Battery. 

A healthy liver wane nearly four pounds. 
Diseased ones become four or five times heavier. 

Bituminous coal has been found in the town 
of Empire, in Wisconsin. 

In New York, this month, 600 foreigners have 
been naturalized. 

The government of the United States, we 
learn, has purchased $1,200,000 of its own 
stock. 


Persons writing to California must not use 
ng-wax, a8 it melts on the route and de- 
stroys the direction. ’ 

The amount of coinage at the Philadelphia 
mint during the month of September, was 
$4,142,039. 

The Universalists have determined to have a 
college, and have raised $100,000 towards that 
object. 

At Milton Falls, Vt., David Sloan stabbed a 
neighbor named Prentiss, several times in the 
abdomen, causing his death. 

Michael Mulvey has been found fully of 
murdering Charles Beekman, in New York, and 
will be hung. 

It is estimated that 8,000,000 pounds of wool 
have been sent to the eastern aine this season, 
from the State of Uhio. 

Ellsworth, the great estrian, has under- 
taken to walk a thousand miles in a thousand 
hours, at St. Louis. 

Madrid is in tears. The animals on the last 
fete-day refused to fight. Only one hyena shew 
pluck. Enlightened country! 

It is thought the cars will run into A’ 
over the Kennebec and Portland Railroad. the 
first week in November. 

For a week after Father Mathew’s visit to 
Troy, no case of drunkenness was before the 
Police Court. 

The president has officially recognized Charles 
Morton Stewart as consul for the Argentine 
confederation for the port of Baltimore. 

George Lippard, who has recently returned 
from a tour through the Western States, intends 
making Cleveland, Ohio, his future residence. 

We learn that “the Humorist in Vienna, is to 
suffer three months’ imprisonment.” Hence, in 
Vienna, humor is no joke. 

The city of Norfolk has agreed to subscribe 
$50,000 to the stock of the Gaston and Raleigh 
Railroad, which secures the charter. - 

The New Orleans papers state, that three of 
the J on prisoners had escaped from the prison 
in Havana, and arrived there in the Cherokee. 


Madame Achille Murat, widow of the late 
Prince of Naples (who died in 1847, an exile 
from his native land, after a long residence in 
Florida), is at the Irving House, New York. 

It is stated that Mr. Leland, in connection 
with Mr.. Barnum, has leased Niblo’s new hotel, 
Ha York. It is to commence operation next 

The wife of Lopez, from whom she had been 
long since separated, is at the present moment 
resident in Paris. She belongs to a wealthy 
family in Havana. 

Daniel Webster, in his great ch against 
Hayne twenty years ago, declared’ that “to re- 
sist by force the execution of a law, generally is 
treason.” 

The Wild Pigeon, built at Portsmouth, N. 
H., and the Golden Gate, built at New York, 
started together from the Southwest Spit, Sandy 
Hook, for San Francisco, to try their speed. 


The army medical board, for the examination 
of the assistant surgeons for promotion, will 
meet at New York on the 15th November, and 
continue its session for several weeks. 


At Springfield, recently, Richard Walkley, 
Jr., stabbed his father with a knife, and then cut 
his own throat. He will recover, but the father 
is in a critical condition. Liquor was the cause. 

It is stated that no less than forty-three wit- 
nesses have been a on the part of the 
plaintiff in the case of Willis vs. Forrest, for as- 
sault and battery. 

George C. Baldwin, of Brookfield, Ct., died 
in a drug store at New York, having taken an 
overdose of morphine, a medicine which he re- 
sorted to allay the pain of disease contracted in 
California. 


The steamer Buckeye State and schooner Sar- 
atoga came in collision recently, on Lake Erie, 
by which the latter was sunk, and three of the 
crew drowned. The schooner had on board a 
cargo of 8000 bushels of corn. 


Foreign Miscellanp. 

The electric telegraph is to be established 
throughout Turkey. 

The emigration from Switzerland is about 
3000 a year. 

Over six hundred female physicians are now 
licensed in France. a 

The Cunard Company are building four iron 
screw steamships. 

The first public sale of tea grown in England 
took place last week. 

In the year 1272, the w: of an lish la- 
borer ad only a penny a half 

The king of Naples has appointed a commis- 
sion for the reform of the prisons in his kingdom. 

Punch thinks that those who wish to purchase 


ang paper had better buy the new Austrian 
oan. 


By a decree of the 9th ult., the king of Sar- 
dinia has ordered a levy of ten thousand re- 
cruits for the army. 

The directors of the Paris mint have lately 
received twenty-six millions of francs in gold 
ingots from California. 

Turkey has been on the point of a political 
crisis. cfid Pacha’s power was tottering, and 
his successors were already talked of. 

Since the opening of the Nantes Railway, the 
Paris market has been supplied with excellent 
oysters from the coast of Brittany. 

Letters from Prague, of the 11th ult., state 
that the cholera rages there with great fury, and 
that death ensues a few hours after the first 
attack. 

Frauds to the amount of £7000 had been dis- 
covered in the opium department in Bombay. 
An expedition was being fitted out there against 
the Arabs round about Aden. 

A letter from Naples, dated 4th of Septem- 
ber, says his Neapolitan Majesty very narrowly 
escaped death on the Saturday previous, from a 
railroad collision. What a pity! 

In 1851, there were used in Great Britain 
5,838,592 gallons of wine, against 5,582,385 gal- 
lons in 1841; whilein Ireland in 1951, 1,038,118 
gallons stood against 602,575 in 1841. 


According to the official statistics, the number 
of visitors to the Crystal Palace from May Ist 
to August 30th, was 425,509. The fullest day 
was July 15; then there were 64,122 persons in 
the building. 

A manufactory of spurious tea has been de- 
tected in Commercial road, London. Besides 
the great quantity of raw and partially converted 
material, ninety-eight packages were discovered 
in a form ready for market. 


Sands of Bold. 


——I wept when I was born, and every day 
shows why. 

——That pleasure only is according to na- 
ture which never cloys. 

——tThere is no moral worth in being swept 
away by a crowd, even towards the best objects. 

——tThe fool has one advantage over an edu- 

man—he is always contented with himself. 

——Envy is destroyed by true friendship, as 
coquetry is by true love. 

——Error and repentance are the companions 
of rashness. 

——Our enemies come nearer the truth in 
their judgments of us, than we do in our judg- 
ments of ourselves. 

—We should take care we do not make our 
profession of religion a receipt in full for all 
other obligations. 

——Robert Hall said of family prayers, “It 
serves as an edge and border, to preserve the 
web of life from unravelling.” 

——wWe must not deck either virtue or learn- 
ing in false colors, in order to render them at- 
tractive to the youthful eye. 

——When the heart is pure, there is hardly 
anything that can mislead the understanding in 
matters of immediate personal concernment. 


——You cannot prevent clouds from rising 
and tempests from raging out of doors, but 
within, you may secure unbroken calm and end- 
less sunshine. 


——Deal gently with those who stray. Draw 
back by love and persuasion. A kiss is worth a 
thousand kicks. A kind word is more valuable 
to the lost, than a mine of gold. 


——tThe tears of beauty are like light clouds 
floating over a heaven of stars, bedimming them 
for a moment that they may shine with greater 
lustre than before. 


——aAs it never depends on ourselves to love, 
or to cease to love, a lover cannot complain with 
justice of the inconstancy of his mistress, nor 
she of her lover’s fickleness. 


——If you desire to be wise, think not your- 
self wise enough. He that instructs one that 
thinks himself wise enough, hath a fool for his 
scholar; he that thinks himself wise enough to 
instruct himself, hath a fool for his master. 

——Economy is the t of integrity, of 
liberty and of ease ; and tlie sister of temperance, 
of cheerfulness and health ; and profuseness is a 
cruel and crafty demon, that gradually involves 
her followers in dependence and debts; that is, 

them with “irons that enter into their 


Joker's Dlio. 


Homceopathy—small doses and large charges. 

An editor calls the destruction of human life 
by railroad accidents, a grave offence. 

' Where is true happiness to be found? In the 
dictionary—perhaps Walker's. 

A paper in Ohio heads its telegraphic des- 
patches, “ Latest Streak by Lightning!’ 

To make a man a patriot, all that is required 
is a pair of circumstances—a wife and a baby. 

Why are ladies’ dresses about the waist like a 
— meeting? Because there is a gathering 
there. 

Why is a contented man of great wealth like 
aghost? Becauce he’s a“‘happyrich’un.” (Ap- 
parition.) 

The editor of the Hull Times is so short- 
sighted that he frequently rubs out with his nose 
what he writes with his pen. 

It is mentioned as a singular fact, that restless 
as is the ocean, the path of your ship is the only 
part of it that is really a wake. 

“Thank God for his mercy,” as the deacon 
said when he saw that it was his neighbor's 
house, and not his own which was on fire. 


An exchange paper says that “when David 
slew Goliath with asling, the latter fell stone 
dead, and of course quite astonished, as such a 
thing had never entered his head before.” 

An applicant for a custom: house office in urg- 
ing his claim, said his grandfather didn’t fight in 
the Revolutionary war, but he guessed he would 
have liked to, if he had been in the country. 

An honest Irishman, fresh from Hibernia, 
caught a bumble-bee in his hand, supposing it 
to be a humming-bird. “Och,” he exclaimed, 
“de'il burn! how hot his little fut is!” 

The Louisville Journal says that “a shoe- 
maker named Daily, recently eloped with the 
wife of a brother craftsman.” Elopements are 
something too frequent all over the country, but 
out west it seems to be a daily transaction. 

The man who spelt coffee kauphy, was great 
at orthography, but they beat him in Cincinnati ; 
there is a sign in Western Kow: 

“ Kaiks, Krakers, Kandes and Konfekshun- 
narys, holesale and retale.” 


A French commander, who, during an en- 
gagement, had kept himself prudently ensconced 
in a mill, was, after victory, loudly extolled by 
one of his partizans. “He returns,” cried the 
eulogist, “ covered with glory.” ‘“ You had bet- 
ter say with flour!” remarked a bystander. 

When Dr. Beeswax had his seventh boy, he 
exclaimed to his wife: “ Well, what in thunder 
shall we call him?’ “ Why, huz, I’ve settled on 
Peter.” “I knew a man by the simple name of 
Peter that could never earn his salt.” “ Well, 
then, call him Salt Peter.” 

The bar is noted for its wit; but it is not al- 
ways that the best things are said before the bar. 
A poor fellow, in his examination, the other day, 
was asked if he had not been in the court before, 
and what for? (He had been up for body-steal- 
ing.) “It was for nothing at all,” said the hu- 
morist, “honly rescuing a feller-cretur from the 
grave.” 


PLAG OF CUR BION, 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for 


an immoral nature will ever be admitted inte its columns ; 
making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It is generally acknowledged that the Fiaa is now the 

leading weekly paper in the United States, and ita li 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thrs offering the entire sheet, which is of the 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished ana per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before ou: hundreds of thousands of readers an 


PAPER, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, $2 00 
subscribers, “ 5 00 
“ 6 00 
8 “ « e . . . + li 00 
16 “ « 20 00 
One copy of the Frag or ovn/Umron, and one 
copy of the Picrontat Drawine-Room Companion, one 
year, for e e e $4 00 
0G> Invariably in advance. 


No further deduction made from the above terms. 


esting 
Subscribers or postmasters are requested toactasagents \") 
on the above terms. ly! 
*,* All orders should be 
Pususnen or Tux FLag 
*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
newspaper carriers, at 


POST PAID, to the (Co 
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this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral Nothing of 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
nt (G> Though these two journals emanate from the same 
; establishment, still not one line will appear in one that has 
been published in the other, thus affording to those per- 
sons who take both papers, an immense variety of inter- 
jj Francisco, by the Chinese. 
| \ | 
| our cents per single copy. 
GLEASON 
“Yankee Doodle.” souls." PUBLISHER AND Propaisror, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON FUSILEERS. nally called “Massachusetts Fusileers.”. Wm. 
This fine corps, represented below, paraded, - Turner was chosen the first captain, Joseph 
a few days since, in their new and beautiful Laughton the second, and John Brazer, the 
uniform, with full ranks, and made a most splen- third, who was also a member and officer of the 
did appearance. Their uniform consists of a Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 
scarlet coat trimmed with buff, black pants with The “Centinel” says “that their uniform was 
white stripe turned up with red, and fine jet elegant—a red coat and white underclothes.” 
black bear skin caps with a white plume in the They have always worn the “red coat” since; 
side. The Fusileers are one of the oldest, if not but the “ white underclothes” have given place 
the very oldest independent company in the to the black pants and white stripe. 
Commonwealth, and has numbered among its In 1834, they visited Washington city, on a 
commanders and officers some of the most emi- tour of camp daty, then under the command of 
nent names in the State. The present condition Captain, now General G. T. Winthrop, with 
of the corps is one of a most creditable charac- full ranks, and gained great praise wherever - 
ter; their ranks are full, their discipline excel- they went, as it was the first parade of the kind 
lent, and their esprit de corps unrivalled. Capt. to so great a distance. There were no railroad 
Mitchell, the present commander is a gentleman facilities at that time, and most of the journey 
and a soldier, devoted to whatever he under- was performed by long and tedious marches. 
takes ; and he may well be proud of the present They were accompanied by the Brigade Band. 
standing and appearance of this very fine body The time of the war of 1812, they volunteered to 
of citizen soldiers, whom he has the honor to man the forts in the harbor; and have taken a 
command. deep interest in the union and well being of the 

The Independent Boston Fusileers is the old- country. They long bore the name of the 

est military company in the Boston Kegiment— “Governor's Guards ;” and were always cele- 
being organized in 1787. The Ancient and brated for their patriotism. 
Honorable Artillery Company and the “ Cadets” 
were separate organizations, and were never at- 
tached to any regiment, and with the exception 
of one parade which the “ Ancients” made 
Sept. 4, 1786, the Fusileers was the jirst compa- 
ny to rally around the government and the law 
afver the Revolution; and will no doubt be the 
last to desert them. The “ Boston Centinel” 
of July 5, 1786, says “that the Supreme Execu- 
tive was escorted by the Roxbury company, 
there not being on that day a single commis- 
sioned officer or soldier in the town of Boston ;” 
and further adds, “that this would probably be 
the last time the Roxbury military would be 
called upon, for the ladies, seeing the effeminacy 
of the gentlemen, had resolyed to embody, equip 
themselves in uniform, and form a brilliant mil- 
itary company.” 

These and similar sareasms, with Shay’s in- 
surrection of the autumn of that year, awoke 
the military ardor of the citizens, and the pres- 
ent company of Fusileers were ‘organized, origi- 


MADAME CELESTE. 

The well known history and world wide celeb- 
rity of this favorite and distinguished danseuse, 
now performing in New York, leaves little to 
be said of her in this place. Her debut at the 
Broadway Theatre, a short time since, was a 
most brilliant scene, and must have been highly 
gratifying to the artiste herself. She has made 
a very decided hit in a piece called the “ Green 
Bushes,” the scenes of which are laid alternately 
on the banks of the Mississippi and in Ireland. 
This piece was written for her, and produced 
with equal success in London. After closing 
her engagement in New York, we may expect 
Madame Celeste to perform her role of charac- 
ters in Boston, where she will be welcomed with 
the fervor and earnestness that greeted her lang 
syne, at the old Tremont Theatre. Our earliest 
theatrical recollections extend hardly beyond the 
performances in which she took a part, and when 
she was so great a favorite with our citizens, 
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